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Daudet.’—HAROLD NICOLSON, The Observer ‘Of much interest not 
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the vividness with which we see some of his famous contemporaries... 
The volume is the outcome of a life-long study.’—Liverpool Echo 21s net 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


on the Arts Council of Great Britain, urge that the Arts Council 

should now turn their energies to making the Arts more widely 
accessible ‘being content at first, if necessary, with less ambitious 
standards ’, and suggests ‘ that the provinces, where the Arts are not 
so readily available to the public, provide a more valuable field than 
the metropolitan area for the activities of the Council’. Although 
this recommendation is based largely on evidence from the fields of 
drama and music it is no less urgently needed in the visual arts. We 
ourselves, for example, in the past few months, have heard many 
criticisms by librarians and others of the Arts Council’s ‘ metro- 
politanism ’ in its exhibitions policy, and have heard fears expressed 
that the Arts Council’s absorption of the ‘ Art for the People ’ work of 
the British Institute of Adult Education would lead to a more pro- 
nounced neglect of the small towns and villages. 

The Arts Council, it seems, is not unaware of this danger and 
draws attention to it in its report for 1948-9. After expressing generous 
recognition of the value of the British Institute’s work and recording 
the transfer of responsibility for the ‘ Art for the People ’ exhibitions 
to the Arts Council, the report goes.on to say : ‘In absorbing the Art 
for the People scheme, the Council was conscious of a certain caution. 
While the union was an obvious and happy one,-there remained the 
danger, evident to many on both sides, that by losing its identity in 
a large official organization the scheme might also end by losing its 
traditional advantages of simple working and an unofficial approach. 
However hard the Arts Council tries to escape formality in its deal- 
ings it cannot avoid working with other formal organizations in the 
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world of the arts, such as City Councils and Municipal Art Galleries. 
The British Institute on the other hand owes much of its success to 
the working arrangements it has established with lay organizations 
in small places. Those who arranged the union assured one another 
that they would try to keep the special character and the special 
advantages of the Institute’s methods intact, and this is perhaps a 
good opportunity to record the intention and confirm it.’ 

This is re-assuring and would be doubly so if one were to see an 
expansion of the ‘ Art for the People’ work to permit more of its 
type of exhibition to circulate more widely in the suburbs, the small 
towns and the rural areas. Such a policy would do much to meet the 
critics of metropolitanism, but it would be wrong to assume that 
the secret of the success of ‘ Art for the People’ lay in informality 
or ‘the unofficial approach ’. The British Institute, no less than the 
Arts Council, had to deal with ‘ formal organizations ’, whether they 
were Public Library Committees, Art Galleries, Youth Clubs or 
Community Centres. That its relations with them seem to have been 
easier is traceable to other causes. 

The reasons for the success of the ‘ Art for the People’ scheme 
deserve some attention. The scheme was conceived by adult 
educationists, informed with an educational purpose, and its 
exhibitions were devised by artists and educationists working in 
co-operation. This is one reason and is one that is frequently 
disregarded by those who deliberately confound education with 
didacticism. Another reason was the close contact which the British 
Institute maintained with organizations in the field, who were 
represented on the Institute’s Council and Executive Committee 
and guided its policy. This contact resulted in a wealth of exhibitions 
admirably designed to meet the needs of places unfamiliar with any 
form of the visual arts. 

It might have been expected that the Arts Council’s assumption of 
responsibility for “ Art for the People’ would lead to a strengthening 
of contacts with local needs and interests. It is perhaps too early 
yet to judge if this will in fact be the case. The existence of Regional 
offices should be a guarantee of a responsiveness to regional needs. 
That there is some doubt on this point is indicated by the number of 
questions which the members of the Select Committee directed to 
the problems of regional organization. The Regional offices of the 
Arts Council (with the exception of the Scottish Arts Council, which 
enjoys a large measure of autonomy) owe responsibility to the London 
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Headquarters. To the suggestions that Regional Arts Councils, 
as distinct from mere Regional sub-offices, should be created, 
the spokesmen of the Arts Council responded unanimously with 
condemnation. ‘I think,’ said one, ‘our Regional Directors do 
really keep their ears to the ground.’ But this point will bear 
further examination. Some critics might reasonably claim that 
metropolitanism is inevitable with so centralized a structure. Other 
organizations, notably the BBC, guarantee a large measure of 
autonomy to their regional organizations and have widely repre- 
sentative regional advisory committees. Whether or not the regional 
organizations of the BBC have ‘their ears to the ground’ does not 
in that case depend upon the acuity of hearing of any individual 
officer. 

Closer response to regional needs, and the development of a 
pioneering skill and spirit are needed if the Arts Council is to fulfil 
its obligations under its Charter. If to do this a radical alteration of 
its regional structure is needed this should not be shirked. 

‘ Of the seventy (it may be fewer) town clerks of Greater London 
with whom I had to do in the war not one had seen an original 
picture,” said Sir Kenneth Clark in his evidence to the Select Com- 
mittee. Then, with tact and classic understatement, he added, ‘ It 
was not that they did not care about painting, but that they had 
never seen one. . . .” Perhaps by now some of these hard-worked 
officials (and the millions like them) will have travelled to London, 
visited one of the major galleries and seen an original painting. 
But it is more likely that, on their own doorstep—in their local 
library, for example—they have, almost by accident, slipped into 
an ‘Art for the People’ exhibition and had their imaginations 
strangely stirred by it. 


CONFERENCE 1950 


This year’s conference at Bath will provide an opportunity for a 
stock-taking made all the more urgent by prevailing economic 
conditions. The 1944 Education Act was so much a ‘bi-partisan’ 
product that it seems unlikely that the broad lines of development 
will be affected by the outcome of the election. Whatever party is in 
power when this issue appears will have to face the same intractable 
economic realities and in doing so to decide what priority it will 
afford to the needs of education. 
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Restricting capital expenditure on long-term plans for community 
centres and similar projects may be inevitable however much we 
regret it. But to extend economy to the point of reducing the present 
modest annual contribution from public funds to adult education 
would be an unmitigated disaster. 

In planning the conference programme the aim has been to pro- 
vide speakers who, from their own experience, can initiate discussion 
at a practical level, on the central topic, ‘ Are we making the most of 
our present resources? ’ To ensure that we do, is likely to be the most 
important task that the Institute can undertake for some time ahead. 

One of the matters which will probably come under discussion 
in the Sunday session devoted to the Institute’s own future is the 
proper form that its conferences should take. Detailed discussion 
of value to field workers is not easily achieved in a large general 
gathering. Would it be better for the future to organize more but 
smaller gatherings, less catholic in character? Would that take away 
the opportunity for comprehensive reviews cf major problems and 
restrict the opportunity for personal contacts cutting across the 
normal boundaries of particular interests? For this year at any rate 
special attention has been given to opportunities for profitable 
sociability, by making full use of the handsome assembly rooms put 
at our disposal by the Bath Corporation. We are not without hope 
that the visits to centres of educational interest will produce bus 
loads of informal discussion more effective than any we could 
stimulate by formal division of the conference into discussion groups. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND SHORT COURSES 


The Institute’s ‘Calendar of Residential Summer Schools and Short 
Courses’ for 1950, is being well subscribed before publication. It is 
in many ways the most ambitious venture in co-operating publicity 
that we have so far undertaken and it may point the way to other 
similar services. 

It has become plain that the post-war residential centres can make 
an important contribution to adult education not least in linking 
general education with technical proficiency among responsible 
workers in industry, commerce and administration. But it is not a 
cheap form of education and if the number of centres is to increase, 
indeed if the existing ones are to be maintained, the cost must be 
justified by intensive use. Mr Hunter’s thoughtful article in this issue 
brings out the new possibilities in this form of educational provision. 
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As he sees it, short-term colleges are not just residential annexes to 
an essentially non-resident system : they have a contribution to make 
in their own right, which springs from the facts of residence and 
specially designed environment. The aim of the Calendar is to pro- 
vide an introduction to the existence of these facilities, an aim that 
can only be successful if authorities and organizations in the field 
really make use of it. 

We shall certainly be told of errors and omissions and all such 
criticisms and suggestions will be gratefully accepted with a view to 
making the work more valuable in future years. 

We have included details of British Council courses partly because 
all our publications have some foreign circulation and partly to bring 
to notice in this country the volume of this work which the Council 
sponsors. Similarly, although some of the Tutorial and WEA 
Summer Schools are restricted in their recruitment, they cannot be 
omitted without doing a disservice to the bodies that in large measure 
pioneered the idea of short residential courses. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Within a few days of publication of this issue, there will be avail- 
able the first of a new series of occasional papers comprising the full 
report of Mr Styler’s enquiry which is summarized elsewhere. Under 
the title, Who were the Students? the pamphlet analyses the ages, 
occupations and educational backgrounds of students in a repre- 
sentative sample of classes in the North-Western District of the WEA 
in 1947-8 and 1948-9. 

This sort of factual analysis is badly needed and not only in 
regard to the class provision of ‘ Responsible Bodies’. We hope that 
publication of Mr Styler’s research will provoke other people to 
undertake the same sort of work in many fields and that they will 
be encouraged to do so by knowing that the Institute Council will 
consider the possibility of publication in this form. 

A longer work recently came to notice in the form of a survey of 
Residential Adult Education prepared by a postgraduate research 
student. The Institute enquired whether the National Foundation 
for Educational Research would consider sponsoring its publication 
through the arrangements they have entered into with a firm of 
educational publishers and, subject to some revision, the Foundation 
have agreed to do so. This establishes a precedent for co-operation 
between the two bodies which we are sure will be welcomed. 
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ENQUIRIES 


As briefly indicated in December, the Institute Council proposes to 
concentrate on two topics in the immediate future. One is the possi- 
bility of expansion of liberal adult education in evening institutes 
and the other concerns the relationship of museums to adult 
education. We are still working on terms of reference and methods 
of procedure. We expect to get useful leads on the first from the 
discussion at the conference which we think will be stimulated by 
Mr Tait’s lively paper. 

Developing its policy of offering help to local and personal 
research, the Institute was represented at a conference on the use 
of visual aids in adult education, convened by the Southampton 
Joint Committee for Adult Education. This follows circulation of a 
questionnaire which drew replies from sixty-nine practising tutors. 
At our suggestion the recently appointed visual aids research assistant 
of the National Foundation for Educational Research was also 
present and for the first time there is a possibility of bringing the 
needs of adult education well into the national stream of develop- 
ments in this field. 


New 
Opportunities NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
for Music OF ADULT EDUCATION 
. Teachers New Publications 
In State-Maintained Schools + In Further Who were the Students? 


Education—both in State and Voluntary 
organisations + * Inthe County Music Advisory 


service * In Rural Music Schools A Report on the Composition of 
TRAIN FOR THESE POSTS AT THE a selected group of Classes 
Teachers’ Training Department provided for by the Manchester 
of the University Joint Committee for 
RURAL MUSIC SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION Adult Education, 1948-49 
Hitchin, Herts. by W. E. STYLER 
ail of which include String Class Teaching. 2s. net 28 pp. 


% One-year supplementary course for 


intendi id i lified teachers 

in State-aided schools. This course is Calendar of Residential 

re Summer Schools and 
Short courses for intending Rural Music Short Courses, 1950 
hool teachers and for experienced 

teachers seeking wider opportunities. 6d net. 24 pp. 


In connection with the Department there will be a 
SUMMER COURSE for STRING TEACHERS 


Couches: Gertrae Coll, Mary 55 QUEEN ANNE ST., W.I 
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1950—A NEW DEDICATION 
by Guy Hunter 


HE theme propounded in adult education for this new year at 
the turn of the century is ‘ Making the Most of our Resources’. 
Our resources come from within, from the inner man. 
Pericles said it in the fifth century 8.c.—' Men make a city, not 
battlements or empty warships.’ Emerson spoke of leaders who 
‘supply us with new powers out of the recesses of the spirit and 
urge us to new and unattempted performance’. It is said in the 
motto of the University which is one parent of my own College— 
‘Vim Promovet Insitam.’ It is the hardest and yet first lesson for 
adult education to remember—that its task is not to teach but to 
evoke and set upon a civilizing mission the latent energies and 
aspirations of men. It is perhaps right to recall this first principle 
now in 1950 when adult education is due to set a new course. For 
the first half of the century, under the stimulus of the WEA and 
the Universities, it has been most concerned to open the door of 
factual knowledge and to give some education in citizenship and 
mental emancipation to the new industrial citizens. But I believe 
that an even more fundamental task faces us now—nothing less 
than to re-awaken faith in civilization itself and to widen and deepen 
it throughout a huge society. Economic emancipation has already 
come ; for some it seems to be enough. There can be few thoughtful 
people who have not noticed a certain sagging in aspiration—an 
undue number of people content to accept a tolerable material 
standard, doubtful of the validity of the higher values with which 
civilization and education are concerned, or doubtful at least if these 
values are attainable. This ‘self-contented spiritual mediocrity ’, 
which Sir Richard Livingstone described as the particular danger 
of democracy, comes at a time when the Church is only very slowly 
regaining any hold on the imagination, and when Socialism, the 
greatest idealism of the last seventy-five years, is no longer a fiery 
crusade but a matter of practical politics, disclosing all the pedestrian 
difficulties, successes and failures of the world present rather than 
the hope to come. 

It is to fill this gap in faith and aspiration that adult education has 
its present great responsibility. It possesses the treasures of poetry, 
music, the sweep of human history, the wonders of biology, even 
the vital approaches to religious faith, and it has somehow to pierce 
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the crust of protective caution in a much disillusioned civilization 
so that these treasures once again shine to the inward eye. They 
have never failed and assuredly will not fail to attract. It is no longer 
knowledge which we should offer : it is, in the widest sense, faith : 
belief in the value of effort. Those who have offered knowledge 
only (in competition with wireless, Penguins, cinemas, pools) have 
increasingly been disappointed. 

How is adult education equipped to translate this ideal into 
everyday practice? It has still its main and tried instrument—the 
evening meeting, lecture or activity. It has also a smaller, finer, more 
deeply piercing instrument—the residential college. If rather more 
of this article applies chiefly to the latter, it is for obvious reasons— 
because it is new, because we are only learning to handle it, because 
I myself am involved. 

I believe that adult education at the local, evening level must be 
conceived to include most of the lively and progressive activities of 
normal community life. We. are concerned here, not just with 
WEA, Extra-Mural, and Evening Classes, but with Young Farmers’ 
Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, Natural History societies, 
Religious groups, Political societies, Joint Production committees, 
Music and Drama groups, the active elements in small Local 
Government units, Town Planning societies. We are particularly 
concerned with such of these as include the non-intellectual—those 
activities and societies to which the working man and woman belong. 
I include these social activities because, whether they take place 
within industry or in the general field of citizenship and humanities, 
they indicate a group of people with positive ideals and objectives in 
one department of life ; and because it is from the general temper 
of these multifarious activities, and by their extent and intensity, 
that national life grows and changes and civilization takes its tone. 

The emphasis should be, I believe, on social activity rather than 
on the learning of ‘ subjects’ ; for once activity is started, the desire 
and indeed the necessity to learn, and perhaps to learn academically, 
comes along. Knowledge for its own sake in the adult is apt to 
become sterile or precious if it is not constantly refreshed by applica- 
tion to the judgments and activities of daily life. 

The beginnings of social activity, from which so often comes the 
demand for an adult class, are not wholly within the orbit of the 
evening tutor. Most tutors would agree that it is in communities 
already buzzing with some forms of activity that it is easiest to start 
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the formal class. But how did this activity start? Here we are up 
against the major problem—the problem of the fine roots of leader- 
ship in the soil of society. 

Leaders perhaps most often appear ‘ naturally ’—that is, without 
any history of training or contact with adult education. Something 
at school, at home, or in normal experience of life has set them both 
thinking and willing, and out of their will an activity is born. There 
is, however, a great deal of potential energy of this kind either 
unawakened or ill directed. Here, in my belief, lies one of the central 
functions of the adult residential college. The inevitable emphasis 
on subject-teaching in the evening group leaves only a little room 
for the development of the spirit—will, emotion and intellect welded 
together. The residential college can bring to bear a much more 
powerful armament—leisure and the time to think slowly: dis- 
cussion and the friendly influence of a community life which seems 
to generate a force of its own ; music and literature and, with luck, 
natural beauty in scenery and a gracious house. These influences 
together have a deeply moving effect ; they break through the dust 
which, as Richard Jefferies said, settles on the heart, and they can 
lead, not only to appreciative learning but to aspiration, willing, 
action. There are things which can be said by principal or tutor to 
a group of people with whom he has lived as a friend for a week 
which need a warmth in the atmosphere and a relaxed confidence 
hard to achieve once a week in an evening meeting. 

It is, therefore, in this field, in eliciting qualities of leadership 
and in giving a sense of direction and of mission, that the main task 
of the residential college lies. Indeed, a special justification is needed. 
It seems unlikely that any of the short-term colleges will manage to 
run on a gross cost of much under £8 for every student-week. There 
could be no defence for expenditure of this order if the colleges were 
only doing in an expensive way what could be as well done in local 
communities by evening work and through membership of local 
societies. It follows that the colleges must aim at the right kind of 
student. These, I believe, are the people who already are in minor 
positions of influence—chargehands, foremen, young farmers, T.U. 
secretaries, school teachers, parish and district councillors, local 
government officials, the staff of hospital management committees 
and of the local authority health services, town and country plan- 
ning staff, junior government officials, secretaries and members of 
societies and groups of every kind. It is from these people, each in 
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their own local field, that further and better local activity will come, 
and hence again more active students in local classes. 

What has adult education to give to these people? Not, I believe, 
training in citizenship or leadership in any direct sense, but culture. 
I use this word as defined by John Hutchins* as ‘the mastery of a 
system of ideas’. The passage is worth quoting in full—it strikingly 
resembles parts of Toynbee’s Study of History : 

‘Other civilizations were destroyed by barbarians from with- 
out. We breed our own. The new barbarians have, many of them, 
very sharp wits. They have marvellous technical skill. They may 
even be very learned in specific disciplines. But they are barbarians 
because they are uncultivated ; they lack culture. Culture is not 
mere zsthetic ornamentation or the grasp of « .arrow field of 
specialization. Culture is the mastery of a system of ideas. . . . 
The new barbarians are those who have had no will, or no oppor- 
tunity, to develop a system of ideas because they have been confined 
to small fractions of human interest and experience. They have 
no conception of the nature of the world or of the destiny of man.’ 
In a word, a leader must know whither he is leading. He must 

be able to make a criticism of life ; of the general tone, customs, 
values and aims of the society in which he lives. He must have a 
mastery of a system of ideas which includes and closely relates the arts, 
the sciences, economic and social life, history, religion. ‘ Impartiality ’ 
is, I believe, a mistaken attempt to apply the ever-popular scientific 
method in a field to which it does not apply. Education, for the 
child as for the adult, is a purposive, dynamic process. It is always a 
selection, from the immense variety of neutral facts, of those felt to 
be relevant to its purpose. That purpose is—must be—the creation 
of a civilization. We must have the courage, humbly and self- 
critically, to know our own conception of civilization and speak 
from it. Otherwise, we shall not only waste our resources. We shall 
be the blind, leading the blind. 

At first this sounds an impossible and even ridiculous demand. 
Is the foreman to become at one bound a philosopher? Certainly 
not. It is a question of starting in that direction, of beginning to 
make some of the bridges between different subjects and depart- 
ments of life. If, in a course on industrial relations, a quotation from 
Cobbett, from the New Testament, from Blake, from biology, can 
come in naturally as the clearest expression of a principle applicable 


* Chancellor of Chicago University. The passage comes from Education 
and the Atomic Bomb. 
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to Works Councils, then suddenly there is a faint foreshadowing 
of a system of ideas, of a world in which the expressions of truths 
in different subjects are related one to another. The beliefs of 
Christianity, which by themselves may seem to be arbitrary and 
isolated maxims, can suddenly acquire a rich, modern applicable 
meaning if they emerge from a discussion of the relations between 
foreman and shop-steward. The difficult demands of ‘ democracy ’ 
may suddenly come alive to a junior official when he is forced to 
consider how his own power over the public should be used. 

I believe it is particularly the job of adult education to help its 
students to find a standpoint from which to view society, to stimulate 
him into finding his own bridges between the separate ‘ subjects’ 
which he finds in his head, the separate partitions in which his life 
is apt to fall. This partitioning reflects a process from which we have 
suffered acutely in the last century—the division of knowledge into 
separate specializations. It originated in the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, not so much in the inevitable growth of detail in the 
new sciences as in the failure of the Protestant Churches in particular 
to integrate the new knowledge within a single underlying 
philosophy. By the twentieth century not only had they largely failed 
to reinterpret doctrine into the language and conceptions of the 
modern scientific outlook, but they had allowed their teaching to 
be pushed into that quite small corner of life which deals with 
morals. Instead of a philosophy permeating industry and the arts, 
guiding social relationships, and clearly underlying the discoveries 
of science, religion has become a ‘ subject’ like any other, applicable 
only in certain moments of the working day, relevant only to certain 
special choices in social life. It has thereby lost its power to cement 
together the diverse manifestations of thought and culture. 

Luckily, and at long last, the sciences themselves are beginning to 
converge again. Particularly at all those points where the nature of 
life and consciousness are in issue—for example, in genetics, in the 
study of instinct, in psychology—the need for some single conception 
of the nature of ‘ life’, the mind, and the soul is becoming more and 
more obvious and leading more often to a fertilizing exchange of 
ideas between biologist, psychiatrist, religious thinker. In the social 
field, Marxism itself set the pace for a unifying conception of 
history, social and economic development, and culture: those who 
reject Marxism have been forced to consider whether there is not 
within the Christian tradition of Western Europe the basis of an 
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equally inclusive philosophy ; and this study begins to bear fruit 
in the work of Niebuhr, Berdyaev, Arnold Toynbee, Schweitzer, 
and many others. 

This pursuit of culture as the mastery of a system of ideas is in 
fact the attempt to gather together again the scattered fragments of 
European thought, immensely enriched by the discoveries of science, 
greatly clarified by the advance of philosophy and logic, and piece 
them together into some concept of human civilization. If this were 
accepted as one way of defining the objects of adult education, 
how is it to be applied? 

In the first place, there seems to me to be a clear implication as to 
the approach to subjects taught. It is not a question of imparting 
information but of helping the student to make his own criticism of 
life and civilization. I believe that every class, residential or other, 
which is not merely teaching an accomplishment (e.g. knowledge of 
French) should have this guiding thought behind it. It follows that 
it is of little use simply to fall in with current conceptions of what it 
is useful to know. Unless a course on ‘ Current Affairs’ is concerned 
with the standard by which politics are to be judged : unless a study 
of ‘ Local History ’ is animated by something more than the modern 
passion for accumulating statistics without any conception of the 
purpose for which they may be used: unless a course on Town 
Planning has some comment on the nature of the human com- 
munity ; then adu!+ education is simply stuffing the ears of its 
students with descriptions of the social process without providing 
them with any tools by which to judge it. There is, in most adult 
students I have met, a deep dissatisfaction with the quality of the 
social life in which they are involved ; but they feel themselves unable 
to see a way out, caught up in the ‘trend’ of economic and other 
tendencies which are too big for them. This feeling of despair is 
quite logical. If the basic assumptions on which a bad civilization 
rests are swallowed (for example, the supremacy of technical and 
economic arguments over humane or religious) it is naturally 
impossible to foresee honestly any future but that dictated by those 
assumptions. It is only when the assumptions themselves are 
challenged that the way is open to purposeful and hopeful activity 
in practical ways. If the adult class is to prove exhilarating and 
challenging, it must be able to make a criticism, and often a surprising 
and unpopular criticism, of the assumptions of the surrounding 
world and of its own students. 
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This does not imply an endless series of courses on philosophy 
or ‘the humanities ’"—indeed, this could be dangerous. I believe 
it has been our mistake, often described as escapism, to regard 
the humanities as particular subjects—history, philosophy, poetry, 
literature—and to separate them from the study of, say, industrial 
relations, or science, or economic theory. On this subject I am 
respectfully at odds with some of the most distinguished founders 
of the adult movement. The humanities are, I believe, a philosophic 
criticism of all departments of life, including an engineering works, 
and we have been much mistaken in thinking that a course on 
industrial administration is not in their sphere. Christianity has 
not been applied to industry because the General Manager is kind 
and considerate to his men. If it were applied at all, it would be as 
a criticism of the whole system—the conceptions of authority and 
power, the relation between man and machine, the very assumptions 
which the present system reflects. It is only where people are brought, 
by the logic of argument, to some of the great truths of human life 
through a study of their own job as bus drivers or engineers that 
they can really accept these truths and apply them. To give a course 
on poetry to the industrial worker without in some way closely 
relating it to what he already knows of life, is apt both to leave 
‘culture’ hanging in the air as an ornament, a dream world in 
which to forget daily reality, and to emphasize that division of 
subjects which makes the mastery of a system of ideas impossible. 
To give him a course on foremanship without bringing him face to 
face with the great statements of poets and philosophers about the 
relation of human beings to each other is to make exactly the same 
mistake the other way round. 

I believe, therefore, that a considerable part of the resources of 
adult education is at present being largely °wasted—wasted because 
it does not elicit the tenfold or hundredfold response from the seed 
which is planted ; not because the ground is stony but because the 
seed is dead. I think of the great number of classes and activities 
going on—courses on current affairs, musical appreciation, basket 
weaving, archaeology, local government procedure, courses which 
require so much effort to organize and take up the precious time of 
University lecturers ; and I ask myself how much inspiration, and 
particularly how much dynamic social action results from them. 
Unless the work done is in some definite way applicable to the 
student’s daily contribution to life, unless it enables him to widen 
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and crystallize his view of contemporary society, to see more compre- 
hensively where he wishes to throw in his weight, and unless it 
inspires him to action, then I believe he is getting culture merely as 
an ornamentation, not as a step towards the mastery of an outlook. 
I would, of course, include in ‘inspiration’ a course which deepens 
the individual’s capacity for emotional and intellectual response ; 
but even here there can be a danger of pulling him towards a purely 
esoteric culture which will sharpen the contrast between what he 
admires in literature or music and the general tone of his everyday 
life. He must at least get a hint at the ways in which his sense of 
values thus acquired have complementary applications in his social 
and economic sphere. There is a conflict between accepting Shakes- 
peare or Sibelius and accepting the conveyor belt, and this conflict 
must be resolved. 

Finally, I believe that it is only by offering a vital criticism and 
inspiration that adult education will continue to draw students. We 
have fallen low as it is, as we scour the country trying to tempt the 
doubtful customer into our classes ; and we face the uphill task of 
re-establishing the reputation of education as something for which 
to give up precious time and sacrifice precious money, rather than 
as an amusement condescendingly attended provided that the 
lecturer is not too dull. We have before us as a warning the decline 
of the Church which, though temporarily, proved unequal to the 
task of interpreting modern problems effectively, and in consequence 
failed to elicit energetic and purposive support from the younger 
minds of three generations. Neither the Church nor education will 
re-establish their authority by popularizing or publicity stunts—by 
sky writing the Sign of the Cross or disguising education behind 
ping-pong tables and film shows. It may be that we shall have to 
shed some of our more casual customers, but if those who do go to 
adult classes come away from them with new energy and show to 
their acquaintances the evidences of a more confident and purposive 
outlook we shall have no need to fear the future. 

It is time to sum up this argument. First, I believe that the 
beginnings of adult education lie in local social activity, aided by the 
evening class. Second, that the extent and quality of that activity 
depends on local leadership. Third, that the residential college is 
peculiarly well adapted to train this kind of leader, and that it is by 
developing to the full this latent energy and idealism that we can 
best develop our national resources. Fourth, that adult teaching must 
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be designed to recreate culture—a criticism of present civilization— 
and that this can be done only by starting the process in the mind of 
the individual ; further, that this culture must be seen as a series of 
links or bridges between an outlook on social and economic theory, 
science, the arts, and religion. Fifth, that much adult education 
effort is wasted in mere description of the social process or 
ornamentation in ‘cultural’ subjects without relating them to the 
contemporary human problem. Sixth, that it will be worth while to 
re-establish the serious and even revolutionary content of adult 
education at the expense of popularity. Finally, that at least in this 
interim period when the Churches, once the source of a working 
philosophy covering all fields, have lost much of their grip, it is 
the duty and opportunity of adult education, with the advantage 
of a neutral position, to set about the gradual establishment and 
strengthening of civilizing influences throughout national life. I 
believe that it calls for a small army of people dedicated to the belief 
that the leaven of philosophy must come through them ; people 
prepared to see in their work, not merely a decoration on the fringe 
of practical life, but a positive and challenging affirmation of stan- 
dards which has to be carried right into the ranks of the barbarians. 


LYMINGTON COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
by Robert H. Hole 


perhaps, be the normal place for an experiment in adult 

education, but through a series of chances there has arisen in 
Lymington a centre catering for the educational needs of about 600 
adults every week. We call it a Community Centre. 

It all happened because of the war. A yachtsman and a retired 
school master, I found myself in a shore job in the Navy 
organizing adult education for some hundreds of sailors, marines 
and Wrens in the West of England. Luck gave me a most enlightened 
boss to work for, another dressed-up civilian ; he kept saying, ‘ You 
ought to be in adult education,’ and that started it. 

Lymington, as I said, is a small country town. It is half way 
between Bournemouth and Southampton, on the borders of the New 
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Forest and the shore of the Solent—a very delectable little place of 
some 8,500 inhabitants. Its traditions are age-old and it does not 
change its ideas very quickly but it has not lost the nineteenth century 
habit of doing things for itself. 

A few people were talking about a Community Centre when | 
got back—the Mayor, the Vicar, a woman JP, a Borough Councillor 
and so on—and it wasn’t long before bills were out and a public 
meeting was called. 

Shall I pass over the discussions and visitations, the consultations 
with the National Council of Social Service, our most painstaking 
ally all that time, and come to the public meeting at which the idea 
was launched ? 

To my surprise there was a completely full house and the resolution 
to form a Community Association to run a Centre was passed with 
only one dissentient, an individual who now finds the Centre very 
convenient for afternoon teas and meetings! 

At the public meeting a working Committee was empowered to 
prepare a scheme and a constitution, and all the local voluntary bodies, 
some seventy of them, were canvassed for their support. At the next 
public meeting it was clear that we had a considerable backing. 

Money-raising was a difficulty as no one on the Committee had 
those glorious begging qualities I’ve always so much admired, and 
the County Council, though exceedingly courteous to our requests, 
didn’t produce anything tangible for quite a time. So we ran a 
Carnival. It’s a lot easier to run a Carnival than to run a financially 
successful Carnival, but we’ve raised well over £1,000 in Carnivals 
up to now so we can’t really grumble. And it showed that we meant 
business. 

About this time we approached a few well-to-do people, with the 
interests of the town at heart, to act as guarantors, so that we could 
raise a loan from the bank. We've never called on them for their 
money but their names comfort the bank manager, and their backing 
helped us to go ahead a lot more quickly when it came to building. 

The search for sites or premises then started. We looked at seven- 
teen separate places and eventually found one in the very centre of 
the town, a 34 acre site with an old malt house standing on it, ruinous 
and neglected. Here the Ministry of Education helped us magnifi- 
cently with grants towards its purchase and grants towards its 
transmogrification and equipment and we struck a winner in our 
architect. 
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The building as we have it now preserves its old-world eighteenth- 
century appearance from the outside but inside is planned and fitted 
in a thoroughly up-to-date manner. As you go through the panelled 
glass swing doors you enter a low entrance hall with beams across 
the ceiling and a comfortable warm plastic flooring in red and cream. 
An illuminated show-case shows you the latest products of the handi- 
craft classes, good and bad, and an illuminated direction board tells 
you where the various activities of the day are being held. A telephone 
booth is built into one corner. The Warden’s Office is on our left 
and through his glass-panelled door we can see him at the centre of 
his web settling the problems of a bunch of members. His office, 
once the stables, now has a polished oak block floor and an attractive 
bow window on to the street in which he puts models or pictures to 
draw attention to some attraction we are running. He’s got every 
modern gadget at his hand, including a house telephone to all parts 
of the building and the waxed oak furniture and dark red armchairs 
and curtains in the room are purposely meant to look inviting. 
People must want to go and see him. Farther on comes the informa- 
tion foyer (we can none of us pronounce it!) entirely panelled with 
noticeboards labelled variously: ‘Did you know?’, ‘ Affiliated 
Bodies ’, ‘ Leisure interests’, ‘ Youth Club’, and the like, each with 
its lights which you can control yourself. Through this the Malt 
Hall, the original malt house building, now fitted with stage and 
cinema, concealed lighting and good dance floor, and its roof painted 
in Swedish colourings. In fact, modern colours are to be found all 
over the building, nice pastel shades of green and blue and pink and 
oddly ‘ putty ’, which makes a good contrast to architraves of deep 
blue or coral. The place, we think, looks civilized. 

An addition to the old building gave us the Common Room and 
kitchen, the Common Room having a big open coke fire, gas ignited, 
and plenty of brightly coloured armchairs and tables. Through its 
wide hatch can be seen the volunteer helpers in the kitchen—a house- 
wife’s dream of a kitchen, with all the proper things, constant hot 
water from a gas heater, refrigerator, ice cream conserver, floodlight 
over the sink and so forth. The kitchen has another hatch into the 
Malt Hall so that a double service can be arranged if necessary. 

Upstairs we find quite suitably the ‘ Hayloft’, a large meeting 
room for lectures and handicrafts where the real hayloft was, together 
with a smaller craft room and a cosy discussion room furnished with 
a circle of club chairs ; on this floor, too, we have the projector room 
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for the cinema and a photographic dark room. At the side of the 
stage we find the stage door and a second staircase with access to 
four other rooms which can be used for meetings or dressing 
rooms. 

It sounds as if the Centre is empty as we’ve been walking round 
but I assure you it isn’t, it’s usually more like Charing Cross Station. 
Thanks to the County Council, we run twenty-five craft classes 
ranging from glove making to woodwork, from leatherwork to 
lampshade making, from metal work to cookery. The art classes 
include drawing, painting, life drawing, portraiture, lettering, design 
and etching. There are groups for conversational French, German 
and Italian. University College, Southampton, sends us lecture 
courses in nineteenth-century history, world economics, literature 
and society in England, and one of the physics subjects (this time, 
light). There are classes for children, ‘teen-agers and adults in ballet 
dancing and seven in ballroom dancing, together with a folk dance 
group. Lymington being a yachting centre, we run two courses for 
amateur sailors, coastal navigation for the yacht owners and boat- 
manship for the dozens of pram and dinghy enthusiasts. Both are 
well attended. These and all the other attractions and entertainments 
we offer are described in a smart little 12- page booklet, Make Leisure 
a Pleasure, which we publish each spring and autumn. It’s a well- 
printed local effort. 

Though Lymington is our centre, we’ve got many members from 
outlying parishes, and in two of these villages we duplicate some of 
our courses so that members can have easier access to them. It’s 
clearly a line that can be developed further. 

A successful additional activity we founded recently has been the 
Forum, a society holding fortnightly meetings at which debates 
alternate with lectures or discussions on films (with the films shown 
first). The Lymington Singers, another of our subsidiaries, is an 
enterprising choral group with a qualified conductor. Many of our 
members enjoy a good play, and the Association ‘manages’ the 
regular visits of the Salisbury Arts Theatre Company whose per- 
formances every three weeks are widely attended. We also present 
professional performances ourselves—Green Room Shows we call 
them—marionette theatre companies being particularly popular, 
and there’s a system of regular coach visits to plays and concerts in 
Bournemouth, Southampton and Salisbury—the LCA Theatre 
Parties and Music Parties—which for an all-in charge give you a 
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guaranteed coach seat, a theatre stall and a theatre supper, and makes 
a small profit for the building fund! 

A large mixed Youth Club and an Older Members’ Fellowship 
for the over 60’s are both enterprises of the Community Association. 
There are rather over 1,200 full adult members and the annual sub- 
scription is 5s. We publish a monthly News-Letter which keeps the 
members in touch with what is going on. 

A sitters-in scheme, a lunch-time club, a branch of UNA, the 
Chess Club and the Film Club have all been launched by the 
Association. A Citizens’ Advice Bureau is on the stocks as I write. 
Another useful service to the town has been the series of public 
meetings we have organized from time to time to give objective 
information about matters of current interest. At the time when the 
National Insurance scheme was being started for instance, we put on 
a public meeting chaired by a local doctor, with speakers from the 
National Insurance Office, the Central Office of Information and so 
on. We were crowded out. An industrial conference we called on 
the subject of ‘ The National Recovery Effort’, had speakers repre- 
senting local employers, trades unionists, housewives and the like, 
which also drew a crowd. We are just starting a weekly Women’s 
Hour, entertainment mixed with small doses of talks on child care 
and household hints, with an organized playroom for the young 
children that the mothers bring with them. I don’t know how it 
will go. 

Exhibitions are within the orbit of a Community Association. 
Paintings from the Vint Collection, an Arts Council presentation, 
drew over 600 people. A ‘Bygone Lymington’ exhibition last 
summer brought together rare books, pictures and historic objects of 
old Lymington for the first time and the attendance topped 700. We 
showed the Central Office of Information exhibition, ‘On Our Way ’, 
in the Malt Hall in the autumn and more lately a collection of 
marine paintings and historic ship models. For April we have 
planned an Arts and Crafts Exhibition of our members’ work. 

Naturally, with all this activity there’s a good deal of work to be 
done and it’s nearly all done voluntarily. Apart from the Warden, 
who is on the job whole-time, and the Youth Leader, who is part- 
time, the members do the rest themselves. About fifty of them ‘ man’ 
the kitchen in shifts during the week. Others do typing and duplicat- 
ing, mending and making, editing and distributing, organizing and 
visiting. Some act as receptionists. We’ve been very much helped in 
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construction work on three occasions by teams of young men and 
women from the International Voluntary Service for Peace, whose 
members, mostly teachers on holiday, are ready to camp with us and 
wield picks and shovels, lay bricks and build sheds on a volunteer 
basis in return for their keep. The local trades council have made 
no bones about their undertaking this work and have offered to find 
volunteers from their own members to come and help too. There is 
always great fraternization and hospitality in the evenings when 
the IVSP are here and the spirit all round could not be better. Their 
parties have left behind them a well-built bicycle shed, a dwarf wall, 
a dug garden, a car park, properly levelled and gravelled, a fore- 
court laid with crazy paving and a 60 ft. hut erected, painted and 
floored. We hope they’ll be coming again! 

One problem that I expect all Community Associations face is 
how to use their buildings to the maximum in the summer months. 
Most classes stop in May, when people like to get out on the river or 
into their gardens, and you have thus four months when compara- 
tively little is going on at the Centre. We are always exploring the 
idea of housing visiting parties or summer schools but we’ve not 
found the full answer yet. 

The management of the Association is quite business-like. The 
Council appoints the Executive Committee which meets every six 
weeks and has Sub-committees as follows: Building, Carnival, 
Finance, House, Library and Public Relations. The House Com- 
mittee has three Sub-committees of its own : Entertainments, Cater- 
ing and Films. 

The various activities that we do have nearly all sprung out of 
members’ ideas and the aim is to cover as many different interests in 
the town as possible. There is an air of friendliness about the Centre 
which is often remarked on and we’ve certainly been very lucky so 
far in attracting members who are good ‘ mixers’. 

The Common Room is the main mixing ground and when every- 
body gathers for a cup of coffee and a sandwich in the supper interval 
during the classes, the gardeners and the pottery enthusiasts, the 
bookbinders and the dressmakers, all get together and conversation 
waxes loud and cheerful. 

It’s not to be supposed that we don’t get opposition. We got a lot 
at the beginning from the ‘ we’ve got on quite all right without one ’ 
school and we still get occasional critics who mostly see in us a hotbed 
of party politics. The fact that the two things in common with such 
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critics are (a) that they always think we are selling politics of the 
opposite colour to that which they themselves profess (and it’s about 
50/50 either way), and (b) that they’ve invariably omitted to come to 
see for themselves what we really are doing, helps us to take these 
criticisms stoically. But the public relations committee always try to 
follow up a really decided opponent and endeavour to win him 
round, if possible. 

Is the job completed? We are only just beginning and if I told 
you all the things we’ve got planned for the future I’d certainly 
overstep the space allotted to me, but I can just say that the site 
behind the Centre is fully planned, and that planning approval has 
been granted for a large workshop for wood and metai, a gymnasium 
with a swimming pool under it, a public library, and a theatre to 
seat 500. We are not raising the price of them this year or even next, 
but one day if Lymington wants them they can be built, forming a 
compact cultural colony adjacent to and closely linked with the 
Lymington Community Centre. It’s an ambition worth achieving. 

I have said nothing about the ethics of the enterprise, about the 
value to people of the opportunities for self-expression in the art and 
handicraft classes, the opportunities for social service and the chances 
of making friends. Their influence is unquestionable. 

Nor of the value to the neighbourhood of having a single body 
representing so many interests and thus being able to speak with a 
very big voice when approaching higher authorities. Nor, indeed, 
of the convenience of a central information office available to any- 
body who needs help. These are all self-evident and outcomes of the 
general plan. Every locality ‘ grows’ its own Community Association 
in its own way and what suits one locality wouldn’t suit another. 
Its activities are built up by the ideas of the members themselves and 
that perhaps is one of the chief reasons for the undoubted success of 
the Community Centre movement. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

H. B. WALSH, Lecturer in Education, Extra-Mural Department of the 
University of Leeds—for Forces Education. Thirty years’ experience of 
teaching in all types of schools. Lecturer to WEA Classes, for the Regional 
Committee, Leeds University, etc. 

L. JOHN pDyER, Chief Education Officer of the County Borough of East 
Ham. Has contributed a number of articles to ADULT EDUCATION on the 
history of Mechanics’ Institutes, etc. 


TWO MANCHESTER ENQUIRIES 
by W. E. Styler 


(This is a summary of the main sections of a detailed report, just 
published by the National Institute of Adult Education, under the title 
of ‘Who were the Students?’ Copies, price 2s., may be obtained from 
the NIAE, 55 Queen Anne St., London, W.1.) 


[ Drssena the 1947-48 and 1948-49 sessions enquiries were 


undertaken by Manchester Extra-mural Department aiming 

at the discovery of such characteristics of their students as 
average age, occupational distribution, educational background and 
length of membership of adult classes. In the first enquiry 27 classes 
(7 Tutorial, 17 Sessional and 3 Terminal) returning 403 question- 
naires were covered and in the second 31 classes (16 Tutorial and 
15 Sessional) returning 614 questionnaires. The first was conducted 
solely by the full-time tutors of the Department, who devised their 
own questionnaires, but in the second an agreed questionnaire was 
used and the help of a number of part-time tutors obtained. In the 
second enquiry, as well, the classes were chosen to ensure that each 
subject was represented roughly in proportion to its position among 
the total number of all our classes, and an attempt made to see that 
the different types of centres in the North-Western WEA District 
were all represented. Thus in the first enquiry there was one class 
from Manchester, one from a town with a population of over 
100,000, five from towns with 50-100,000 population, sixteen from 
towns varying from 10,000 to 31,000, and four from villages under 
5,000, but in the second we included three Manchester classes, five 
from towns with 100-200,000 population, five from towns of 
50-100,000, eight from towns varying from 30,000 to 46,000, six from 
towns varying from 10-27,000, and four from small centres varying 
from 2,000 to 9,000. 


AVERAGE AGE AND AGE DISTRIBUTION 


In the first enquiry exact ages were obtained for all except four of the 
students of twenty-two classes and their average proved to be between 
40 and 41. In the remaining five classes the students indicated the 
age group to which they belonged and it was possible to determine 
the percentages of those under 30, 30-40, 40-50, 50-60 and over 60. 
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Over 63 per cent of these were between 30 and 50 and another 
22 per cent between 50 and 60. If their exact ages had been obtained 
it is probable that the general average would have been slightly 
higher. In the second enquiry exact ages were obtained from all but 
22 of the 614 students returning questionnaires. The average age 
was 36°2. Of the 614 students 308 were men and 306 women ; the 
average for the men was slightly above and that for women slightly 
below the general average. 

The average ages in the different subject groups can best be given 
in a table, but it should be remembered that this involves leaving 
out the five classes in the first enquiry from which exact ages were 


not obtained. 
Average age of students 


1947-48 1948-49 
Social Sciences 44°7 35°9 
Literature 44°3 40°8 
International Affairs 41-6 39°9 
History 39°8 44°5 
Musical Appreciation 35°3 36-0 
Philosophy 43°2 
Biology 
Psychology 34°4 


The distribution of students in different age groups, which has 
the advantage of covering all the students in the 1947-48 enquiry, 
was as follows : 


Under 30 30-50 Over 50 
Boe 1947-48 1948-49 1947-48 1948-49 1947-48 1948-49 
Social Sciences 178 268 49°9 27-7. 
International Affairs 18-4 30°9 55°4 43°6 26-2252 
History 16-9 8-3 533 561 29°2 
Musical Appreciation 40°4 486 46°8 138 
Philosophy 19°0 52°3 28-4 
Biology 31-2 52°0 166 
Psychology 46°5 36-6 16-7 


Two points of explanation are needed in relation to these tables. 
No classes in Psychology or Biology were included in the 1947-48 
enquiry and the only class in Philosophy was in Social Philosophy 
and is placed in the social sciences group. In comparing figures for 
the two years, it is necessary to bear in mind the fact that the 1948-49 
results reflect a general fall in the average age. 

These figures, of course, represent results obtained from only 
small groups of classes and, therefore, cannot be regarded as a sound 
guide to the general position. Those for History and Philosophy I 
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regard as probably the least satisfactory, but, on the other hand, the 
others may be reasonably representative of the general position and 
I think that the evidence in favour of Psychology, Biology and 
Musical Appreciation as the subjects which are mainly attractive to 
the younger students is reliable. 

Our 1947-48 enquiry made us think it probable that considerable 
local differences between districts, irrespective of subjects, exists. The 
difficulty of deciding if this was true with the haphazard group of 
classes we covered was one reason why we tried to secure a more 
representative sample in the 1948-49 enquiry, which showed that in 
the three Manchester classes the average age was 30°2, to be compared 
with the general average of 36:2. Further, six classes were from 
residential districts and these returned an average age of 38°2. 


LENGTH OF MEMBERSHIP OF ADULT CLASSES 


The marked difference in the average age for the two enquiries is 
related to a fact of great importance, the high proportion of students 
in 1948-49 who were attending a class for the first time. These were 
30°5 years average age. In reporting on the first enquiry, I classified 
the students into three groups : * 


1. Those who had been in classes for less than three years, 202. 
2. Those who had been in classes for three to ten years, 123. 
3. Those who had been in classes for more than ten years, 61. 


These figures show that just over 50 per cent of the students 
were new or relatively new. In 1948-49 I used a more elaborate 
classification : 


. Those in their first year, 232 or 38°7 per cent. 

. Those in classes from one to four years, 236 or 39°3 per cent. 
. Those in classes four to nine years, 73 or 12°1 per cent. 

. Those in classes nine to fourteen years, 27 or 4°5 per cent. 

. Those in classes fourteen to nineteen years, 19 or 31 per cent. 
Those in classes more than twenty years, 12 or 2 per cent. 


Thus the 1948-49 enquiry emphasized the point brought out in 
the preceding enquiry, the high proportion of new or relatively new 
students. But more striking was the number of students in attendance 
at classes for the first time, and this during a year when there was a 
decline in the number of students in attendance at all of our Joint 
Committee classes from 2,853 to 2,552. 


* In each enquiry a few students did not give the necessary information. 
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An investigation of the subjects showed that Psychology and 
Biology were those most attractive to new students, Musical Appre- 
ciation and International Affairs came next, and the other subjects, 
in varying degrees, seemed limited in their appeal. 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 


In the 1947-48 enquiry 478 per cent of the students received a 
secondary education (as defined prior to the 1944 Education Act) 
or more, and 52'1 per cent did not receive any full-time education 
which could be so described on the basis of the information provided. 
In the 1948-49 enquiry we asked more detailed questions about educa- 
tion, obtaining, among other things, the exact age at which their 
full-time education ceased. Therefore, by grouping students into 
those who left school at 14 or earlier and those whose education 
continued after 14 we were able to get a more exact picture of the 
spread of secondary education. The number of students who left 
school at 14 or earlier was 270 or 44°7 per cent, and the number whose 
education continued full-time after 14, including 13 who left school 
at 14 or earlier but later resumed full-time education, was 334 or 
55°2 per cent. Thus both enquiries show that among these students 
the proportion who received full-time education beyond the minimum 
required by law is much higher than among the population of the 
country as a whole. 

The following were the percentages of students in each age group 
who left school at 14 or earlier : 


Under 30 37°5 
3039 
40-49 
50-59 61-0 
Over 60 57°8 


I can only put forward hypotheses about the difference between 
the under 30 and the 30-39 groups. ‘here may be a greater readiness 
among young people who left school at the statutory school-leaving 
age to join classes at the present time, or as a group they may not 
stay in adult education as long as those who have had a secondary 
school education. This is a problem of some interest which requires 
further investigation. 

We asked questions about part-time education other than in 
WEA classes and, while this provided material too complex to make 
statistical classification possible, answers showed that a considerable 
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number of students had followed courses of one kind and another. 
In some cases they had been carried to an advanced stage and had 
resulted in the acquisition of technical and professional qualifications 
of a high standard. The answers also make possible the generalization 
that the more prolonged full-time education has been the less likely 
the WEA student is to have attended evening courses other than in 
WEA classes. 

We also asked what examinations had been passed. Answers 
showed that there were 184 students who had obtained School 
Certificate (or some equivalent qualification). Of these 24 had pro- 
ceeded with their education to obtain a University Degree and 94 
had passed some other examination beyond the School Certificate. 
Of those without School Certificate, 28 had passed technical or 
professional examinations of some importance. 

The differences in educational background between students in 
the subject groups were more marked in the first than in the second, 
and more representative, enquiry. They are shown in the following 


table : 
Per cent students in each subject group 
who had received secondary education 


1947-48 1948-49 
Appreciation of Music 64:2 55°2 
Literature 63°3 57°3 
International Affairs 43°2 50°6 
History 40°2 
Social Sciences 38-0 42°3 
Philosophy 45:2 
Psychology 49°0 
Biology 45°8 


We also compared Manchester and the residential areas with the 
other classes. 66°9 per cent of the Manchester students had continued 
their full-time education beyond the age of 14 and 69'5 per cent had 
been to secondary schools (some had left at 14). In the residential 
areas the figures were 75 per cent for secondary education and, as a 
result of two who left their secondary schools at 14, just below 
75 per cent for full-time education after 14. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF STUDENTS 


I made use of a method of occupational classification used by Sir 
Cyril Burt and Miss Spielmann in dealing with the 1931 Census. 
This put people into eight groups according to the intellectual attain- 
ments necessary if their duties were to be adequately performed. 
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Adapting this a little, I put students into six groups : 


1. Professional work of a high standard and executive work of 
an important kind in industry and commerce. 

. Lower professional work. 

. Clerical and highly skilled occupations. 

. Skilled labour and the minor commercial posts. 

. Semi-skilled labour and the poorest commercial posts. 

. Unskilled labour and coarse manual work. 


AVI & N 


The results for the two years are shown below : 


Percentage of students in six 


occupational groups 
1947-48 1945-49 
Class 1 53 57 
Class 2 30°0 23°7 
Class 3 30°5 40°6 
Class 4 17-2 
Class 5 14°9 
Class 6 1-7 


A comparison of the percentages in the first three classes with those 
in the second three is perhaps as important as the figures above. 


1947-48 1948-49 
Classes 1, 2 and 3 658 
Classes 4, 5 and 6 33°8 29°6 


In occupational classification it always seems unsatisfactory to 
include housewives, with different social and educational back- 
grounds, in a category of their own. Therefore, I included housewives 
in the general classification in accordance with their occupations 
before marriage. But to show how this affected the general figures, 
I give those of the 1948-49 enquiry for the seventy-three housewives 
with no other occupation : 


Per cent 
Class 1 41 
Class 2 15:2 
Class 3 43°0 
Class 4 166 
Class 5 sm 16°6 
Class 6 41 


Thus housewives come rather lower down the scale than the 
general body of students but the difference is so slight that it has 
little effect on the general figures. 

The chief differences between men and women in this occupa- 
tional classification was that women were considerably higher in 
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Class 3, which included those in clerical jobs, and the men showed a 
much higher percentage in Class 4, which included skilled workers. 
Grouping the classes again the figures for 1948-49 were : 


Men Women 

per cent per cent 
Classes 1, 2 and 3 31°7 36°5 
Classes 4, 5 and 6 16-4 13:2 


STUDENTS IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 


The large number of new students in the thirty-one classes covered 
by the 1948-49 enquiry made it necessary to examine them as a 
separate group. We have seen that, as far as average age was con- 
cerned, they produced a figure lower than that of the body of students 
as a whole. 

Education. Of the 183 new students, g1 finished their full-time 
education at the age of 14 or earlier, and g2 continued their full-time 
education to a later age. This means that only just over 50 per cent 
received full-time education beyond the minimum school-leaving age 
compared with the 56 per cent which was the figure for the whole 
body of students. In relation to examinations passed, 19 had obtained 
School Certificate, 24 had obtained School Certificate and also some 
higher educational qualification, and 7 had obtained University 
degrees. Of the students who had not obtained School Certificate or 
passed any other examination for which it is a preliminary qualifica- 
tion, 12 had passed examinations of recognized standing. Two of the 
students were Emergency trained teachers. 

Comparing these figures with those relating to the whole body of 
students they show that whereas the percentage of all students having 
obtained School Certificate or some better educational qualification 
was 29'9, for students new to classes it was 27°3. 

Generally, therefore, it may be said that the new students were 
slightly inferior in educational background to the general average. 

Occupations. The occupational distribution of students in their 
first year is shown in the following table : 


Per cent 
Class 1 4°9 
Class 2 21-7 67°3 
Class 3 40°7 
Class 4 | 


Class 5 12:2 32°5 
Class 6 18 | 
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Again compared with the percentages for the whole body of 


students, the first-year students are slightly inferior. Their lower 
average age, however, is a factor of importance here because a good 
number may be expected to improve their occupational status within 
the course of a few years. 

Generally, the figures for first-year students show that, as a body, 
they do not differ to any great extent from those who have been in 
classes for longer periods. Their slight inferiority in relation to the 
general average suggests to me two hypothetical explanations : 
(1) that adult classes have begun to attract students who are more 
‘working-class’ in their characteristics than students generally have 
been in the recent past and, (2) that the students who stay in classes 
are educationally and occupationally superior to the majority of new 
recruits. The first hypothesis, if true, indicates a welcome change, 
but the second, while it may well be inevitable, if true would be 
regrettable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Much attention has been focused recenily on the decline in the 
number of manual workers and the ‘ educationally underprivileged ’ 
in adult education and our figures only illustrate the position with 
some exactitude in a small group of classes in one part of the country. 
More striking is the evidence obtained about the high turnover of 
students from one year to another. The figures I have given suggest 
that the common assumption that adult education depends on 
regular class-goers—more widely held outside than inside the move- 
ment—is false. They raise the question whether we should aim more 
deliberately at keeping students than we do at the present time, since 
they suggest that a large number of people join classes and then 
disappear before they can have obtained much benefit from their 
attendance. On the other hand, our enquiries encourage the belief 
that adult education is now accepted by a large section of the com- 
munity as a public service which is available for use in accordance 
with interest and inclination. In case 1948-49 was an abnormal year, 
we have decided to repeat our enquiry in 1952-53. Perhaps, in the 
meantime, figures from other parts of the country will become 
available and it will be possible to compare them with our own. 


DISCUSSION IN ADULT EDUCATION 
—AND THE ARMY 


by H. E. Walsh 


HE word ‘discussion’ is used very loosely in popular speech 

to-day. It is employed, for example, to describe an article in a 

book or journal on some particular topic: it is applied to any 
random conversation ; ‘We discussed all sorts of things’: many 
treat it, rather vaguely, as a teaching device and mention in con- 
nection with it the need for visual aids or other material : for some, 
it is a polite way of describing an argument whilst others would 
preclude argument from discussion: emphasis is often placed on 
the ‘ choice of suitable topics’, implying that care must be taken to 
exclude a wide, unspecified field as ‘educationally undesirable’ : 
often enough, discussion is not differentiated from debate, the 
assumption being that there are two (and only two) sides to a 
discussion : in the army, at least, one finds ‘ discussions’ in which 
perhaps seventy people are nominally taking part: finally, if one 
includes extra-educational subjects, the drinking of a flask of wine 
or the surgeon’s dispersion of a tumour are equally designated as 
discussion. In short, there seems to be a need for some kind of 
definition of the scope and purpose of discussion in adult education. 
It would be presumptuous, where views are so varied, to claim that 
what follows is an authoritative statement. It is an attempt by the 
writer to give the views he has arrived at from his experience with 
the army in the hope that others may help to clarify his (and their) 
ideas by criticism. 

Etymologically, the word means ‘shaking asunder’. Now, 
whether the original meaning has changed or not, the clue is 
valuable for, even if there has been modification of signification, 
there has not been a complete metamorphosis as a glance at the 
various uses of the term outlined above will show. All have some 
reference to the primary connotation of the term so that it is a 
reasonable starting place for analysis. 

It seems obvious that one cannot have a ‘ shaking asunder ’ with- 
out material which has to be so treated and, educationally, we reach 
immediately the distinction between discussion and its content. 
This content, most would agree, consists of two things, facts and 
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opinions related to some topic or field of knowledge and, whilst 
the two former vary with the latter, we may, for the moment, 
consider facts and opinions in abstraction. Each of the two is a 
mental entity but there is an important difference between them. 
The mental fact always has reference to some objective reality which, 
quite simply, is as it is—indeed, it is to this objective reality that we 
normally refer when we speak of a fact. The mental counterpart, 
however, may not be the true one so that even about facts there is a 
possibility of error. In the case of opinion, which is based upon fact, 
there is thus a double possibility of error for an opinion may be 
vitiated by misinterpretation of objective conditions themselves or 
it may be a ‘wrong opinion’ about a true fact. Now, unless we 
claim that discussion is a mode of acquiring facts (a contention which 
this article is primarily concerned to deny), the educational value of 
discussion is bound up with the ‘ rightness’ of opinion. Its primary 
aim is that participants shall arrive at right opinions. ‘ Right’ and 
‘wrong ’, however, imply that there are criteria of value by reference 
to which we judge the opinions expressed and, where values are 
concerned, we find ourselves in the region of philosophy. It might 
be as well to emphasize here that opinion is not to be confused with 
taste—a mistake often made in discussion—but that it is applied 
to the mental interpretation of fact. Such interpretation, in any 
individual case, should be consistent with the total outlook (so 
that, for example, a man does not advocate inconsistent views in 
economics, morals or aesthetics). Such a total outlook is, in reality, 
a personal philosophy and whilst it may be admitted that most of 
us have not achieved anything approaching a complete philosophical 
system. the opinions that we hold about facts in different fields of 
reality should be consistent, that is, they should at least tend towards 
the formation of a coherent philosophy of life. To such an end, 
discussion plays at least some part. 

This conclusion appears, at first sight, to tie up admirably with 
the suggestion, so often made, that the value of discussion depends 
upon the ‘ worthwhileness’ of its content. By this it is meant that 
the subject should be ‘important’ socially, economically, philo- 
sophically or in some other way, but fuller examination of the 
" suggestion reveals that it is to the facts that reference is often made 
and there is usually implicit in the contention the notion that, 
educationally, one of the purposes of discussion is to widen the field 
of knowledge. With this, no person engaged in adult education 
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would disagree but there is more than one aspect of knowledge and, 
too often, what is implied is that discussion should add to know- 
ledge of fact. It may be conceded at once that in a discussion some 
members will, incidentally, pick up certain facts that they did not 
know. It should be stressed, however, that the discussion is no 
substitute for the lecture or lesson and that by its nature it pre- 
supposes these or other forms of study before it can be effective at all. 
Discussion depends upon knowledge of facts and without such 
knowledge it is futile. 

The primary value of discussion in widening knowledge is its 
effectiveness in helping participants to react to the facts. This is 
done in three ways. Each man must think and formulate his own 
views on the facts in question ; he must state these views as clearly 
as he can ; he must listen to the views of others that he may justify 
or modify his own or that he may succeed in altering theirs. Now, 
whatever be the topic, these three things have an obvious educa- 
tional value. Discussion is an end in itself and the importance of its 
content is something extraneous. If we wish to develop our arm 
muscles, we may do so by lifting stones and pushing them over a 
wall or by lifting bales and stacking them on a lorry. No one would 
deny that the latter is more useful but, so far as our main purpose 
is concerned, one is as good as the other. Similarly the purpose served 
by discussion is achieved whether the content is philosophy, the 
value of manures or the use of permutations in football pools. If there 
is an order of preference in these three it derives from a wider end 
than mere discussion but if we use discussion as a means towards 
such an end we should not lose sight of two things: discussion, in 
itself, always has an educational value ; and the use of discussion 
as means must not throw upon it the burden of acquiring the facts 
upon which it depends. 

For the purpose of discussion the group must know the facts. 
If, however, the group do not know all the facts I wish them to 
discuss, what am I to do? The answer is obvious. Give them the facts 
first. It is not so obvious, however, that this giving of the facts 
is a preparation for discussion and involves conditions not found 
uniformly in the field of adult education. The result is that many 
tutors whose experience is of favourable conditions tend to take it 
for granted that what they do must be always done, that the routine 
of discussion is something more or less fixed and that this routine 
should be applicable to all discussion groups. As a consequence, 
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many a tutor, widely experienced in civilian adult education, acquires 
a feeling of frustration when faced with a normal army group 
simply because he has not differentiated between the business of 
acquiring facts and the business of discussion. He tends to think of 
‘discussion’ in terms of the ‘lecture discussion’ to which he is 
accustomed and applies a perfectly sound technique in circumstances 
to which it is not adaptable. 

There would seem to be only two alternatives: either the group 
must already know the facts we wish to discuss or they must be 
given them. In the former case, the concern of the person responsible 
is mainly a matter of the technique of discussion ; in the latter we 
have to consider the implications of combining the processes of fact- 
findir g and discussion. Now any experienced WEA tutor will assert 
at once that this latter alternative is possible. ‘We don’t mix fact- 
finding and discussion,’ he will say ; ‘What we do is to give the 
facts first and run the discussion afterwards.’ The answer is a fair 
one and experience has proved that it works well, but can we extend 
this principle to all discussion groups? Can we utilize the WEA 
method in army discussion groups? Before hastening to give an 
affirmative answer, let us briefly compare the conditions in each case. 

The WEA class is a voluntary one of reasonable size and having 
some community of interest in the subject studied. The normal 
length of the period is two hours and continuity is guaranteed by a 
session lasting about twenty-five weeks. The tutor is a well-qualified 
person, usually of considerable experience. Under these circum- 
stances there is, from the start, a reservoir of factual knowledge 
contained by the group as a whole, a reservoir which is constantly 
amplified by the lecture series week after week and possibly by the 
additional reading or other educational activities of its members. 
There is reasonable time in each session for a full lecture to augment 
the background of factual knowledge already possessed and, where 
the subsequent discussion flags for poverty of material, the tutor is 
there to supply the deficiency or, if he thinks fit, to revert to exposi- 
tion before resuming a discussion for which there is ample time. 
Further, there is reasonable possibility for the individuals of the group 
—even where they are initially unfamiliar with the conditions of 
discussion—to acquire some facility as the session proceeds. 

Contrast this comparatively idyllic picture with the conditions 
normally encountered in army units. Attendance is compulsory and 
is often as high as seventy or more. Many of the men not only 
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have no interest in the proceedings but are ‘browned off” at 
the need to attend. Sometimes they do not even know what the 
discussion is to be about. The leader is an officer told off to ‘ conduct 
the discussion’ and often he is handed the current BCA pamphlet 
with instructions to ‘deal with that’. The period, nominally an 
hour in length, is almost invariably much shortened. The hope of 
any real continuity is faint, especially in training units where ‘ the 
exigencies of the service’ may cut out the current affairs period alto- 
gether and where there is no guarantee of either the same group or the 
same officer on subsequent occasions. Imagine an inexperienced young 
man whose educational qualifications may be a good school certificate 
attempting to run a discussion on ‘ Population’ in such conditions. 
The objection might be raised at this point that no system of 
discussion can be expected to function properly under such condi- 
tions but, since discussion is an integral part of the army educational 
scheme, such an objection is too destructive. Granted that we may 
have to say ‘ the army must change its ideas ’, are we to demand that 
they shall provide conditions equivalent to those encountered in 
civilian education? Such a demand is impossible for obvious reasons. 
Side by side with the suggestions for altered conditions there must 
be a modification of our ideas of discussion. Such adaptation must 
not be a radical alteration but rather a change of emphasis. We 
have seen that there is justification for the view that simple dis- 
cussion—whatever the topic—has direct educational value and, 
whilst admitting the desirability of its use as means to a wider end, 
the army seems to present a case where the aim should be ‘ Discussion 
for discussion’s sake’. This is the more desirable when we consider 
that not only is the factual element in army groups widely disparate 
from that found in many civilian programmes, but the technique of 
discussion itself is often deplorable. Before any group can pretend 
to discuss something ‘ worth-while’ it must learn how to discuss. 
The problem facing the army in this matter of discussion arises 
from an erroneous tradition. During the last war, the need was felt 
for some less formal, more interesting and general kind of educa- 
tional period, adapted to the needs of adults and free from the 
classroom atmosphere. There was need, too, for the dissemination of 
information on the important background topics of the war ; our 
allies, our enemies, the British commonwealth, the meaning of 
democracy and so on. One of the chief difficulties was the shortage 
of literature and the scattered nature of units, many of them very 
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small. To supply this need there was set up the Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs which began to issue fortnightly pamphlets which, 
in effect, were digests of the available information, written by experts 
on topics which were considered most desirable at the time of 
publication. Inevitably, these came to be called ABCA pamphlets 
and the period devoted to them the ABCA Period. As ‘ discussion ’ 
of these subjects was to be encouraged (and very little guidance 
was given as to its conditions), the idea became prevalent that the 
purpose of discussion in the army was to promulgate the contents 
of the pamphlet and, conversely, that dealing with the pamphlet 
with a group constituted a discussion. It may well be imagined what 
travesties occurred during this period of ‘ pamphletism ’. If, occasion- 
ally, quite good discussions took place, the expedients resorted to 
by harassed officers led, in the majority of cases, to sessions that 
emphatically belied the name. 

With the end of the war, two things happened, the Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs was abolished and the Army Educational Scheme 
was adapted to peacetime needs. In spite of the many weaknesses 
inherent in pamphletism, much valuable experience had been gained 
and the ‘Current Affairs Period’ was retained as part of the 
educational scheme of the army. The normal three hours period of 
education per week was to be divided, two hours being devoted to 
formal education under the RAEC, the other one to a discussion on 
current affairs, this period to be run by a regimental officer. The 
stage seemed to be set for a new approach, so far as discussion was 
concerned, when the new Bureau of Current Affairs was set up 
under the aegis of the Carnegie Trust, the War Office subscribed to 
this (civilian) pamphlet issuing it in precisely the same way as the 
old one, and the tradition of pamphletism was carried over from 
war to peace almost without interruption. Many officers in the army 
are, even to-day, unaware of any change and both period and 
pamphlet are still labelled ABCA. It is still widely believed that 
discussion and the pamphlet must go hand in hand. It is still quite 
common for an officer to be handed the latest pamphlet by his CO 
and to be told to take his section and ‘ discuss that’. 

Now whatever the virtues of the pamphlets issued by the Bureau 
of Current Affairs, the tradition of their necessity for army discussion 
is one that must be broken down. They are excellent for the Informa- 
tion Room, for study by individuals who are interested in certain 
problems, as handy sources from which lectures can be prepared, even 
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as material from which discussion topics can occasionally be chosen ; 
but, as widely used in the army to-day, their association with dis- 
cussion can only be described as a misfortune. There is not space, 
within this article, to give all the reasons for this but perhaps some of 
the recent titles may suggest to the reader as much as any argument : 
The Problem of Fapan, The World’s Larder, Report on Population, 
This Dollar Problem, UN Tackles the World’s Problems. 

To take the first of these as an example. Imagine a young 
officer who may not have had an opportunity of reading the 
pamphlet first going to meet his ‘ discussion group’ assembled after 
a grilling hour on the square and discussing The Problem of Fapan 
in a forty-five minute period. Such is the slavery of pamphletism. 

Let us be fair to the army. Those who are responsible for educa- 
tion are keenly aware of the problem. Their difficulties, however, 
are great. It is a relatively simple thing for the Command Education 
Officer to dictate policy in his area so far as the Royal Army Educa- 
tional Corps is concerned. Current Affairs periods, however, are the 
responsibility of the unit regimental commander, and the Command 
or District Education Officer, whilst he has the duty of seeing that 
the Army Education Scheme is properly carried out, has little more 
than advisory powers or rather, he uses little more, though ultimately 
he can bring considerable pressure to bear. A Major or Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the RAEC may have to deal with CO’s of his own or 
higher rank and the niceties of army authority call for considerable 
tact. Thus progress is slower than it would be under a strictly 
directional scheme but the cordial relations resulting from a more 
persuasive approach more than counterbalance the delay in spreading 
sound doctrine as compared with some form of legal enforcement. 

In Northern Command, courses in discussion group technique 
for regimental officers have been running for about two years, first 
under the direction of the Regional Committee and, since January 
1949, under the Department of Extra-mural Studies of Leeds 
University. The army educational authorities have made no stipula- 
tion whatever as to form or content of these courses and, from the 
outset, have co-operated with the ideas of the civilian organizers of 
the series. On the University side, no attempt was made to devise a 
course based on some preconceived ideas derived from civilian 
experience though, on the other hand, the conditions so widely 
found in the army were not accepted as a fixed background to which 
some new kind of discussion technique was to be adapted. As 
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indicated earlier in this article, the policy adopted was to modify the 
army tradition and to simplify discussion to the point where it was 
an end rather than a means. At the end of each course an ‘Open 
Forum’ is held with a representative of the army educational staff 
and of the Extra-mural Department in attendance where the officers 
concerned with the course may freely criticize, and the general results 
of two years of such meetings (averaging rather more than one per 
month) has been to justify the content of the courses as based on the 
principles so far outlined in this article. 

Each course lasts four days only and is made as practical as 
possible, Since it is recommended that the numbers for discussion 
purposes should not exceed about a dozen, none of the courses has 
been attended by more than ten officers and in most cases the 
numbers are rather less. As some emphasis is also placed on the 
desirability of surroundings as attractive as possible, the course is 
held in a lounge room of considerable comfort and invariably, by 
the end of the course, every officer is converted to these two ideals of 
small numbers and decent surroundings, not only for themselves 
but for the men they will have to deal with. Unfortunately, too 
many of them fear that the role of reformer will be too much for 
them on return to their units, but at least they will recognize bad 
conditions and may be able to do something to alleviate them. 

The aim of each course is to teach simply the technique of dis- 
cussion, its purpose (considered as an end in itself), how to prepare 
it, how to lead it, the correct attitude of the leader and the way of 
dealing with individuals of the group. Each officer conducts at least 
one discussion with the whole group and each officer acts as leading 
critic of one such discussion. Whilst officers are advised that under 
normal conditions in most units it is impossible to deal with any- 
thing erudite, no restriction is placed on the topics they may choose 
for their own practice discussion on the course. Invariably, some one 
of them, still half convinced that the topic to be discussed should be 
‘important ’, chooses a title involving knowledge of facts not known 
even by the officer group and, just as invariably, the discussion fails 
to a greater or lesser extent. This raises again the whole question of 
the importance of content. Normally, the statement that a particular 
branch of knowledge is important implies that we must know its 
facts. Roughly speaking, important topics fall into two groups, those 
about which the facts are fairly widely known and those about which 
it is desirable that the facts should be better known. We should 
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repudiate immediately the suggestion that discussion, to be worth- 
while, depends upon acquisition of new facts. In the first place, this 
is simply not true and in the second place, even if it were, the 
acquiring of facts is not the business of a discussion group. 

This at ali events is the attitude of those responsible for running 
Northern Command Officers’ Discussion Courses. Under even the 
best procurable conditions in army units (and it should be noted that 
in some units conditions are excellent) the Current Affairs period 
lends itself to discussion only, not to discussion combined with any 
form of fact-finding. We are thus, on these courses, led to a con- 
sideration of the title ‘Current Affairs’. In its narrower sense, it 
refers to those topics which make headline news in our papers at 
any given time, the proceedings of UNO, the problem of Arab and 
Jew in Palestine, the relations of India and Pakistan, the Tito-Russian 
dispute and so on. But in a wider sense, current affairs include 
anything that is now ‘going on’, work, wages, sport, education, 
films, theatre, football pools, equal pay claims and a hundred and 
one topics which are constantly cropping up in our everyday lives. 
It is obvious that in the narrower sense, however important the topic 
may be, few of us are competent to discuss intelligently the issues 
involved, whereas in the more liberal interpretation of ‘Current 
Affairs’ there are scores of interesting problems that are of real 
importance, about which the facts—or most of them—are widely 
kaown, that can be profitably discussed without any lecture or 
elaborate preparation such as would be necessary for the serious 
consideration of many of the headline topics. 

So far as the ‘Current Affairs’ period in the army is concerned, 
we have to make the choice: discuss or instruct. If the latter is 
desirable, then we should abandon the idea of immediate discussion, 
though it may be possible to give a lecture or lecture series with a 
subsequent discussion when the facts are known. The pamphlet as 
such can rarely, if ever, form the basis of an immediate discussion 
though quite often it contains simpler questions which can be 
adequately dealt with in the period available. It might be different 
if we could give each member of the group his own copy of the 
pamphlet and arrange for him to digest its contents, but even if this 
were possible, the field covered is normally so wide that any discussion 
would be vague and woolly. For practical purposes the slavish 
dependence on the BCA pamphlet should be abandoned. If it is not, 
discussion will continue to be bad. 
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The contention that discussion is an end in itself, that it depends 
upon knowledge of the facts, that it is not the business of discussion 
to find the facts, that real value can be found in the common affairs 
of everyday life, that emphasis is to be placed on the mode of running 
the discussion, all these are recommended for army groups. But 
perhaps there is food for thought here for those whose concern is 
with civilian groups of a more learned kind. The emphasis upon 
discussion as a means though quite legitimate leads, very often in 
the writer’s experience, to a neglect of its technique and to an exten- 
sion of its meaning. The former is a matter for the conscience of the 
person responsible ; the latter should not bias him in his judgments 
of the procedure of others. Perhaps this article may lead some of its 
readers to reconsider their own ideas. The writer, at least, would 
eagerly welcome any contribution to the subject either privately 
or in the form of further essays on the nature and purposes of dis- 
cussion in this or other journals. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps unnecessary to state that the views 
here expressed are entirely personal and do not commit either the 
Extra-mural Department of the University of Leeds or the army 
education authorities of Northern Command in any way. 


A COMMENT— 


Discussing discussion has become something of a popular pastime 
in further educational circles, and I, for one, am always grateful to 
be given an opportunity of joining in. Moreover the Bureau of 
Current Affairs has been credited from time to time with such 
strange views and practices with regard to discussion, that one 
welcomes an occasion, such as is provided by Mr Walsh’s article, to 
restate one’s point of view and perhaps, in the process, to redefine it. 

Briefly Mr Walsh’s argument is that discussion, as is commonly 
held, must ‘depend upon knowledge of facts and without such 
knowledge it is futile’. While largely agreeing with this, Mr Walsh 
insists that ‘ discussion, in itself, always has an educational value’ ; 
and that a discussion based on such facts as the group may already 
possess in common can be as valuable as a discussion following on a 
fact-giving lecture or lesson. It is this kind of discussion which he 
feels the Services ought to concentrate on and from which they 
have sometimes been deflected by the issue of pamphlets ; for these 
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DISCUSSION 


pamphlets have fostered the idea that the junior regimental officer 
needs to mug up and then give out facts to get the discussion going. 

With the broad outlines of this thesis I would be inclined to agree. 
Anyone who has experience of discussion knows that it can be a 
most stimulating and valuable activity, quite apart from its bearing 
on a previous lesson or lecture. It can provide human satisfactions 
which, in these Modern Times of mass-production and dormitory 
suburbs, are not readily available for most people. A concern for 
community on the one hand and for personal democracy on the other 
must inevitably, as I see it, lead to an interest in discussion. 

Where I would dissent, however, is when Mr Walsh draws his 
sharp distinctions between discussion and instruction, and between 
a discussion based on ideas already held and one based on facts which 
have to be given in a previous lesson or lecture. It is not so much 
that these are false distinctions, as that Mr Walsh has surely made 
too much of them. Teaching methods seldom benefit by being rigidly 
defined and classified, and this is particularly true of so variable and 
adaptable a method as discussion. 

In the first place it would seem to me that every discussion leader 
is better off for having some degree of familiarity with his subject, 
and even for having a few more facts and ideas at his disposal than 
most of the other individuals in his group. Not that one wants the 
leader to flaunt his learning or to set himself up as a superior being 
on account of it. These traits may make for brilliant lecturers, but 
they destroy discussion which is essentially a pooling of facts and 
ideas. To be factually prepared, or to have thought over his ideas 
about the subject in advance, is helpful to the leader because it 
enables him to get the most out of his group by framing leading- 
questions or by devising a lively presentation, and also because it 
helps him to be at ease. 

Moreover, the better informed the leader (or anyone else), the 
more the group as a whole will learn in the course of the discussion. 
For though Mr Walsh may be right when he says that ‘ the acquiring 
of facts is not the business of a discussion group’, there can be no 
doubt that people do acquire facts through discussion, whether it is 
their business to do so or not. It is often wisest to describe education 
from the receiving, rather than the providing, end. Thus discussion 
is undoubtedly an occasion when people learn a great deal from 
each other, even though it may not be an occasion (at any rate if 
Mr Walsh is in charge) when it is anyone’s job to teach them any- 
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thing. For this reason, to argue that it is not possible or desirable to 
‘teach facts’ through discussion is to be too formal and dogmatic. 

What one would recommend to discussion groups, whether led 
by staff tutors or regimental officers, is that they select subjects that 
are important as such, that matter to the group and are relevant to 
their interests, and that are within their powers. Having arrived at 
a subject, the leader then must think out how much the group 
collectively knows about it, what facts and experience it will have, 
and what ideas. Also he will work out what he can and will need to 
contribute himself. As a result of this kind of preparatory thinking, 
the leader may advise the group to take an easier subject, one more 
familiar and within the scope of immediate discussion. On the other 
hand, he may find that he and the group are capable of tackling a 
subject like Japan, because two members of the group were out in 
the Far East during the war and three others, including himself, 
have read books on the subject already, so that between them a fair 
amount of information and ideas can be drawn upon. 

For such discussions, hard or simple, factual or ideological, 
pamphlets can be a great help. The Bureau’s pamphlets are only 
one form of assistance, though perhaps a more valuable form than 
some because they are fairly authoritative, they are detached, and 
they are supplied with discussion notes. How they are used, and 
when, depends entirely on the discussion leader. Since he ought to 
use just as much of any pamphlet as will suit the discussion he is 
preparing, it is hard to see how he would be better off for not reading 
it at all. He is himself a member of the group, as well as its leader, 
so that the more he can contribute to the discussion without dominat- 
ing it, the better. 

The crux here, as Mr Walsh insists, is the need for trained dis- 
cussion leaders. The army’s problem to-day (though maybe not 
to-morrow, for it seems to be giving up discussion) is not an addiction 
to pamphlets, but far too little training in discussion methods. The 
junior regimental officer has not been sufficiently helped to use the 
pamphlets and visual aids he has received, or to prepare and run 
discussion. As a result he all too often gives up discussion and falls 
back on the plain lecture, or he attempts a discussion insufficiently 
related to the needs of his group and to his own capacities. If many 
officers believe that ‘ discussion and the pamphlet must go hand in 
hand ’, the solution is surely to explain that this is an illusion, not 
to take the pamphlets away from them. At the ABCA School at 
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Coleg Harlech during the war, we spent a good deal of time encour- 
aging the officer-students to get away from their pamphlets and to 
make use of other sources of material as well, even to rely on their 
own resources entirely. The upshot of this was not to reduce all their 
discussions to the ideas-we-already-have category, but to encourage 
greater liveliness and resource. As a result they came to have far 
more use for their pamphlets than before, and a more critical use, too. 

The need, in short, is for more genuine discussion inside and 
outside the Services, and this must largely depend on the discussion 
leaders having received a preliminary training. Beyond that, dis- 
cussion will and must depend on the leader and his group, on the 
kind of people they are and on their range of interests and experience 
and information, and also on the reading and private study they are 
prepared to do. In any discussion, the amount of fact introduced will 
depend on how much is needed in the light of the group’s own 
knowledge of the subject, and how much the leader himself is able 
to grasp and introduce. 

But I feel that the group leader, especially the young regimental 
officer, will not find his task easier if he has farst to master Mr Walsh’s 
subtleties about what is and what is not a fact. Nor, I suspect, will 
he build up much confidence if people dogmatize about the kind of 
thing his discussions should be and the kind of things they must 
never be. While I agree with the spirit of much of what Mr Walsh 
has written, it seems a pity he has needlessly complicated his ideas by 
introducing so rigid and dogmatic a set of distinctions. 

BORIS FORD, 
Deputy Director, Bureau of Current Affairs 


|The Bureau of Current Affairs, apart from organizing short courses 
for discussion leaders, publishes, of course, other material than its 
pamphlets. Particularly relevant to this controversy is the Bureau’s 
Discussion Method Handbook, a new and enlarged edition of which is 
shortly to be published,—Ep. | 


MR WALSH REPLIES : 

I do not feel the urge to reply to Mr Ford’s argumentum ad 
hominem nor have I the space to draw attention to his mis-statements 
of my views. I have read his article with sympathy and I am glad 
that your readers will have another point of view with which to 
compare mine. I am content to leave further criticism of our respec- 
tive attitudes to your readers. 


NEWCASTLE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE—II 
by L. Fohn Dyer 


(The first part of this article appeared in aputt EDucATION, December 1949) 


are often revived by a threat to their existence. The Free Library 

suggestion produced precisely this effect upon the Annual General 
Meeting of the Newcastle Mechanics’ Institute in 1860. A Special 
General Meeting was demanded, and a special sub-committee set up 
to deal with the situation. As a result, a subscription list was opened, 
the Institute premises were thoroughly cleaned and redecorated, 
additions were made to the library and the newsroom and subscrip- 
tions reduced to 6s. per annum for adults and 5s. per annum for 
those under 18 years of age. A dozen subscribers between them 
contributed a sum (110) sufficient to leave a small balance after 
discharging liabilities. The other remedies increased membership 
from 250 in 1860 to 1,050 in 1861 and raised such enthusiasm that 
the Committee reported : ‘ The rooms which presented a few months 
ago a comparative solitude are now crowded to such a degree that 
we find difficulty in meeting the demands for books, and the need 
for a building better suited to the requirements of the Institute is 
daily forcing itself on all those who frequent it.’* 

The Committee gave serious consideration to the erection of ‘a 
building which would answer not only the requirements of a 
Mechanics’ Institute but include in itself the essentials of a college 
for the humbler classes.’* A Building Committee appointed in 1862 
instructed architects to submit plans to provide a lecture room (to 
seat not less than 600), a library (to house 12,000 volumes), a news- 
room, not less than three classrooms, committee rooms, a librarian’s 
room, an apparatus room, a kitchen and the usual out-offices. They 
then embarked upon the more difficult task of raising money. It 
was agreed at the outset that money subscribed for building should 
be used for no other purpose and that no building should be com- 
menced until two-thirds of the estimated cost ({ 3,000) had been 
subscribed. The decision delayed building operations for over three 
years, but on April rgth, 1865, the tenacity of the Building Committee 


[aot evived which appear to be slowly dying of apathy 


* Annual Report 1861. 
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was rewarded and the then Home Secretary (The Rt. Hon. Sir G. 
Gray) laid the foundation stone. Two years later, however, largely 
as a result of a strike by building trade operatives, the Blackett Street 
premises were still in use and though they were closed on May 1st, 
1867, the new building was occupied not, as expected, in September 
1867, but in February 1868. The hiatus had a serious effect upon 
both membership (see table on page 211) and income, and faced 
with a mortgage of {1,750 the Committee raised subscriptions to 
10s. per annum. The new building, however, was a great attraction 
and in less than three years the Committee were able to congratulate 
members on ‘the continued prosperity and increasing usefulness of 
the Institute. The gradual and steady increase in membership and 
the fact that after every debt known to your Committee has been paid, 
a balance of {30 is available on the year’s working, clearly evidences 
its permanently prosperous conditions.’* 

The classes (see table on page 211) survived the period of sus- 
pended animation far better than might have been expected. There 
was little difficulty in re-establishing them on the wave of enthusiasm 
aroused in 1861 and, by engaging competent teachers and reviving 
the prize scheme, the Committee ensured early success. Further 
stability was ensured by arranging courses leading to the examina- 
tions of the Society of Arts (for which the Institute became the local 
centret) and the Science and Art Department. The Committee, 
‘considering Newcastle as the centre of a great mining, manufactur- 
ing and commercial population and that no means exist for educating 
workmen in the higher branches of these pursuits ’ recorded a desiret 
‘to furnish classes under proper inspection in Mechanical and 
Experimental Physics, Chemistry and Geology’. Their aim, as 
expressed in the following annual report, was ‘to give an ordinary 
English education (?) at the lowest possible price and to make the 
higher branches self-supporting ’. 

Student fees ranging from 3s. 6d. per subject per session (mem- 
bers) to 5s. per quarter (non-members) brought in roughly half the 
cost of teachers’ salaries, and self-support therefore became dependent 
upon ability to earn South Kensington grants. Steady progress was 


* ALR. 1871. 


+ The minute book (7/4/1866) records ‘a letter from the York Mechanics’ 
Institute asking to be allowed to send a member of one of their classes to be 
examined at this Institute for the Society of Arts Examination ’. 


¢t Minute dated 16/6/1862. 
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made towards this end* until the establishment of the local School 
Board, when the Committee discovered the possibility of securing 
some financial aid for their classes. In 1873 they reported ‘ an arrange- 
rent entered into with members of the School Board whereby for a 
nominal sumf the use of the lecture room for two nights per week 
during the session was granted to the Science Classes’. The classes 
themselves were scarcely affected by the new arrangement. They 
continued to meet as before under the same teacher—an institute 
‘ member—and details were recorded in the annual reports of the 
Institute. The arrangement continued until 1877 when, on learning 
of the School Board’s intention to organize further Science Classes 
on other premises,} the Committee decided to resume control, a 
decision undoubtedly influenced by the fact that for 1876-7 enrolment 
fees (£106 6s.) plus South Kensington grants (£114 17s.) were 
sufficient to cover expenditure (£214) on teachers’ salaries. 

It is interesting to note, by way of contrast, that in the same year 
‘a number of gentlemen having associated themselves together for 
the formation of classes for grown-up persons in the 3 R’s, the 
Committee offered free use of classrooms for three nights per week .’§ 
The class, conducted by voluntary teachers, began with 43 men on 
roll. Three years later, with an average attendance of 18, the class 
was still performing a useful function as instanced by the case of 
‘one pupil, a married one and a workman at a Gateshead factory, 
who has been with us some time, had never been to school in his 
life having begun work at the age of 5. He can now read his time 
bill, takes in and reads with pleasure to himself his weekly paper 
and writes a fair hand.’ The announcement appears to have given 
the Committee as much satisfaction as the award of exhibitions 
tenable at the Royal School of Mines and at Owen’s College, 
Manchester, to two students of the Science Classes. 


* Science and Art Examination results: 


1865 2 Queen’s Prizes and 17 Certificates. 
1871 22 ” ” ” 83 ” 
1876 45 ” ” »  I17 ” 


t {10 ros. per annum: later £25. 


t The Institute’s attitude towards competition is further illustrated in a 
Memorial presented to the Charity Commissioners on November 16th, 1875, 
objecting to a decision of the Commissioners to divert a charity known as 
Eleanor Ellen’s Charity to provide funds for the establishment of a school for 
the middle classes. 


§ A.R. 1876. 


— 
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Removal to the new building served to emphasize the deficiencies 
of the library. As early as 1852 the Committee had reported : *‘ There 
are no fewer than sixteen supplements to the catalogue, but it is 
always doubtful whether a work is in existence even if the name is 
found, the library having sustained numerous losses and many 
volumes having become so worn as to be unfit for circulation.’ 
Arranging the library in its new house was, therefore, a formidable 
task. The annual subscription to Mudie’s was continued and books 
withdrawn were replaced as quickly as funds permitted, but issues 
after 1865 were little more than half those of the peak year of 1861 
(19,014 issues, i.e. an average of 62 per day). The stern attitude 
towards fiction, however, gradually weakened and in 1871 the 
Committee ‘took an opportunity to increase volumes in a class in 
great demand by purchasing 511 volumes of light literature at a 
trifling cost’. An immediate increase of 50 per cent in the number 
of readers fortified the advocates of the novel even if it failed to 
convince the diehards of the classical tradition. 

The newsroom, plentifully supplied with newspapers and 
journals,* made a great appeal to the working men who now formed 
four-fifths of the total membership. So also did the conversation 
room with its bagatelle, chess and draughts. But efforts to establish 
lectures and readings among the regular activities of the Institute met 
with little real support. On the other hand, weekly entertainments 
which replaced the readings were soon acknowledged ‘a marked 


* Newsroom Provision 1870: 


Datty: WEEKLY: Macazines : 
Daily Chronicle (2). Pall Mall Gazette. Cornhill (2). 
Daily Fournal (2). North of England All the Year Round (2). 
Daily Express (2). Advertiser. Once a Week. 
Evening Express (2). Northern Courant. Good Words. 
Evening Telegraph. Saturday Review. Temple Bar. 
Daily Scotsman. North British Belgravia. 
Glasgow Herald. Advertiser. | Westminster Review. 
London Telegraph. Nonconformist. North British Review. 
London Standard. Atheneum. Edinburgh Review. 
London News. Illustrated News. Fraser’s Magazine. 


London Times (2). 


Manchester Examiner. 


Graphic. 

British Workman. 
Punch. 

Fun. 

Engineer. 

Builder. 

Weekly Dispatch. 


McMillan’s Magazine. 
St. Paul’s Magazine. 
Chambers Fournal. 
Blackwood Magazine. 
Leisure Hour. 

Art Fournal. 
Artisan. 

Practical Mechanic. 
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success ’. The importance of the new building as a centre of activity 
was reflected in the fact that income from lettings seldom fell below 
{200 per annum, despite the fact that the Committee were ever 
ready to let rooms free of charge or at a nominal rent to any organiza- 
tion ‘formed for the purpose of increasing educational facilities ’. 
There was, however, little corporate activity and the attachment of 
many members was slight. Annual reports show a considerable 
fluctuation in membership* but, up till 1874, even they failed to 
reveal the true position. In that year, the Committee reported mem- 
bership as 1,510 but added that ‘from this number a considerable 
deduction must be made for those who neither positively resign nor 
pay their subscriptions ’. In the succeeding report ‘ corrected’ mem- 
bership for 1874 was given as 533: twelve months later a further 
attempt at accuracy produced the following details : 


Paying members in 1874 341 

Joined in 1875 312 

Members whose subscription are con- , 
sidered good but who up to 31/1/76 — 
had not paid 210 

Resigned in 1875 50 


The position was scarcely encouraging and it is not surprising, 
therefore, to find occasional references in the minute books to the 
Free Library movement which was steadily gaining support in the 
town. In 1872 the Committee were opposed even to considering 
the matter, stating: ‘A report having been circulated to the effect 
that the members were willing to hand over to the Corporation this 
building and library should a rate-supported library be adopted by 
the inhabitants, we considered it our duty to inform the public 
meeting called to consider this question that such a report is ground- 
less.’ Whispers, however, continued to circulate. Letters appeared in 
the local press and at the Annual General Mecting in 1876 a resolu- 
tion, carried with the slender majority of two votes, appointed a 
committee ‘to confer with the Free Library Committee of the 
Corporation respecting matters affecting this Institute and the 


* Membership 1871 1872 1873 1874 
Previous year 680 819 979 1,222 
Joined 319 4°7 433 402 
Resigned 180 247 190 144 


819 979 1,222 1,510 


_ 
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Free Library in order to endeavour to make arrangements so as to 
enable both Institutions to reflect the greatest public benefit.’ 

Negotiations between the parties proved difficult. The Corpora- 
tion was interested only in the establishment of a Free Library, but 
the Institute Committee were unwilling to consider any scheme 
which failed to provide for the maintenance of the classes or for 
substantial control of the new venture by Institute members. By 
1879, however, a basis of agreement had been reached and at a 
Special General Meeting held on June 3rd of that year, the Trustees 
were authorized to transfer the property of the Institute to the town 
on the following terms : 


(1) That a sum not exceeding £1,800 (to cover existing mortgage 
and other liabilities of the Institute) be paid by the Corporation. 

(2) That the classes and other educational operations carried on 
by the Committee of the Mechanics’ Institute be continued 
and extended as far as practicable, and that they be associated 
under the title of ‘The Mechanics’ Institute Section of the 
Free Library’ or under such other title as may from time to 
time be considered desirable, always preserving the words 
Mechanics’ Institute in the title. 

(3) That the members of the Mechanics’ Institute be allowed to 
nominate nine of the members of the Free Library Committee, 
and that such members hold office for a term of seven years. 


That a number of Mechanics’ Institutes developed into Public 
Libraries is well known, but it is not generally recognized that such 
development did not prohibit the continued provision of classroom 
instruction and of lectures, and that the transfer to Library Com- 
mittees was sometimes made with a full realization that such 
educational activities could and would be aided by rates raised under 
the Library Act. At Newcastle, the classes were continued by the 
Library Committee until 1888 when it was unanimously agreed by 
that Committee that adequate alternative provision existed for 
students. Since the whole sum produced by a penny rate was by this 
time needed for library purposes, and since accommodation reserved 
for classrooms was badly needed to house the rapidly growing 
library, the classes, together with all apparatus and equipment, were 
transferred to a neighbouring Science and Art School. 

It is interesting to note that during the period 1879-88 the New- 
castle Library, in common with those of South Shields, Tynemouth 
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and Gateshead, which had developed in the same way from 
Mechanics’ Institutes, retained membership of and played a leading 
part in the affairs of the Northern Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
the annual reports of which contain information regarding the 
classes in existence,* and the numbers of students and successes at 
the South Kensington, City and Guilds and Society of Arts 
Examinations. 

Reference to the Calendar issued annually by the Department of 
Science and Art for the period will show that the library develop- 
ment, so well illustrated in the history of Mechanics’ Institutes on 
Tyneside, was by no means confined to that area and that right up 
to the end of the century free libraries, many of which had their 
roots in the Mechanics’ Institute movement, continued to prepare 
candidates for South Kensington Examinations. On the other hand, 
the existence of a Mechanics’ Institute library proved in some cases 
a stumbling block to the public library movement. Information on 
the subject collected by the Society of Arts in 1869+ shows that at 
Barnstaple the Libraries Act had not been adopted ‘ the town having 
the benefit of an excellent library containing more than 6,000 volumes 
in connection with the Mechanics’ Institute’. At Huddersfield sup- 
port for a proposed public library was restricted because ‘a good 
library in connection with the Mechanics’ Institute has a large 
circulation among the working classes ’. Similar reports were received 
from Lancaster, Preston, Stafford and Wigan. It is clear, therefore, 
that the Mechanics’ Institutes exerted some influence upon the 
development of the public library service during the nineteenth 
century. Further research will, however, be necessary before (1) the 
extent of this influence and (2) the efforts of Library Committees in 
the field of technical, commercial and adult education can be properly 
assessed. Here are studies meriting more detailed investigation. 


* (i) The subjects taught during the last few sessions included : 

Science and Art Classes: Mathematics; Machine Drawing and Con- 
struction ; Theoretical and Applied Mechanics ; Mechanical Engineering ; 
Steam and the Steam Engine; Building Construction ; Chemistry ; 
Magnetism and Electricity ; Heat, Light and Sound ; Art. 

Commercial Classes: Shorthand; French; German; Latin ; Book- 
keeping ; English Grammar and Composition ; Arithmetic. 

(ii) The numbers of individual students reported were : 
319 (1885) 337 (1886) 320 (1887) 120 (1888) 


+ Journal of the Society, Vol. XVIII, p. 638. 
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COMMENT 


In the December issue of ADULT EDUCATION there appeared an article 
entitled ‘ Adult Education in Australia and New Zealand’. Mr T. H. 
Coates, who contributed that article, was formerly General Secretary of 
the WEA of Victoria, is now Education Officer of the Council of Adult 
Education, Victoria, and is at present engaged in research in this country. 
Mr David Stewart, who contributes the following comment, is General 
Secretary of the WEA of New South Wales. 


MR COATES’S ARTICLE in your December issue on ‘ Adult Education in 
Australia and New Zealand’ is, in one part, badly informed and in 
others so generalized as to be misleading. 

Referring to New South Wales, Mr Coates assumes that the £20,000 
allocated by the Adult Education Advisory Board is the only public 
money available for this service. In addition to this sum, {£10,000 rising 
to £10,500 is allocated to the Tutorial Class Department from the con- 
solidated Government grant to the University. There is also a grant to 
the WEA which appears as a separate item on the State budget each 
year. For the past fourteen years this has remained stationary at £770. 
The Association has been promised an increase in this grant to £1,550 
for 1950. 

Mr Coates’s statement that ‘there is now not a single class in either 
dominion that would qualify for the term (tutorial class) as it is used in 
England’ probably is technically correct but that does not alter the fact 
that three years’ progressive courses are by no means uncommon in New 
South Wales, and I believe that the same still applies to South Australia. 
Moreover, many of the classes listed as one-year courses are planned to 
continue the studies of specific groups of students from one subject to 
another. This applies particularly to classes in Child Study which, in 
some cases, have continued their studies over periods of three or four 
years in allied subjects but always related to their primary interest of 
Parent Education. 

It is also misleading to state that ‘tutorial classes committees were 
forced to leave the tutorial principle farther behind’ when seeking to 
provide a service for a widely dispersed rural population. It is true that 
the ‘tutorial principle’ has never been apparent in the ‘ Box Scheme’ 
which he refers to, which is limited in Australia to Victoria and Western 
Australia, but it is equally true that as much of the ‘ tutorial principle’ 
as can be employed without the physical presence of the tutor with the 
grcup is an essential part of the Discussion Group Scheme. New South 
Waies is the only State in Australia which has developed this scheme. 
Each group is not only supplied with printed material and a book box. 
The material supplied is always in courses varying in length from five to 
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fifteen lectures and they are attached to a corresponding tutor to whom 
they must send a report of each group meeting. The reading and dis- 
cussion of the tutor’s reply and comments on the report sent to him is an 
essential part of the group’s work. This may not equal in value a class 
with the tutor present in person (though some students who have had 
experience of both classes and discussion groups prefer it) but it is very 
wide of the mark to say that the tutorial principle has been dropped. 

Mr Coates’s assumption that the WEA in New South Wales would 
certainly lose its position as a ‘responsible voluntary body’ if a new 
statutory authority was made responsible for adult education is, appar- 
ently, based on another assumption that such an authority must be similar 
in character and assume the same or similar functions to the Adult 
Education Council in Victoria or the AE Board in Queensland. 

The WEA in this State has been one of the strongest advocates of a 
Statutory Board. It is anomalous that the State should provide large, 
and we hope, increasing funds for adult education and have no machinery 
of its own to check and supervise its expenditure. The State must be 
assured that the public money it may allocate for this service is wisely 
used. Moreover, unless the State has an instrumentality of its own 
charged with the responsibility of developing adult education, the service 
is likely to be starved, no matter how trustworthy and efficient the 
organizations they are subsidizing may be. It does not follow from this, 
however, that the responsibility of the State should, or can only be 
exercised by an authority with a monopoly control of all State supported 
services. This certainly does not apply in England where the Ministry 
of Education has no direct responsibility for any teaching service, and 
Mr Coates’s statement ‘ that the smaller populations and greater distances 
in those two dominions create problems which only a comprehensive 
agency can meet’ is not supported by either evidence or argument. 

The fact that big organizational changes in recent years have been in 
the direction of this type of authority is not an argument in favour unless 
it can be demonstrated that it has resulted or will result in an improved 
adult education service both in quality and quantity. In both States the 
new Boards have taken over or copied the services which were provided 
by the WEA and the University, but in both cases the charge has been 
made, and I think proven, that these services have deteriorated in quality. 
They have also developed other services, particularly in Victoria, such 
as the organizing of a travelling theatre and travelling concert parties, 
both quite good things in themselves, but when run by the same authority 
as is responsible for more serious adult education work may be and, in 
my opinion, are partly responsible for the deterioration in the quality of 
the more serious work referred to. I do not know New Zealand well 
enough to express an opinion on the effect of the new set-up there, but 
from Mr Coates’s own description it certainly is not the kind of ‘ compre- 
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hensive agency’ he regards as the only kind of authority capable of 
meeting the problems of the two dominions. 

The type of statutory board advocated by the WEA in this State, and 
which has been endorsed in principle by the Adult Education Advisory 
Board, is one whose functions would be, primarily to stimulate, co-ordinate 
and assist other agencies, including the University, responsible voluntary 
organizations and local government bodies; the latter particularly 
through the establishment of Community or Adult Education Centres. 
It is true that the representative of the Teachers’ Federation on the 
Advisory Board presented a minority report advocating that adult educa- 
tion should be a function of the State Department of Education. Mr Coates 
evidently attaches much more weight to this than I would. 

I would endorse Mr Coates’s opinion that flexible methods are needed 
here to meet widely different conditions but the kind of set-up he advo- 
cates would, I suggest, be much less flexible than the kind advocated by 
the WEA in this State or than the WEA University partnership alone, 
even with the strait jacket of a fixed grant. Experience in Australia 
appears to support the contention that the so-called comprehensive agency 
finds the temptation to concentrate on the popular with a lessening respect 
for either quality or social purpose irresistible and this, I think, means a 
serious loss. 

D. STEWART, 
General Secretary Workers’ Educational Association, 


New South Wales 
REPLY 


I am glad that Mr Stewart has drawn attention to the two additional 
sums of money available to adult education in N.S.W. His correction 
changes the picture slightly, though it does not alter the principle that 
the size of the grant bears no logical relationship to the work attempted. 
It was in this sense that I intended the term ‘ fixed grant’ to be understood. 

I realize that N.S.W. has made repeated attempts to achieve three-year 
progressive classes, but the test of this ought to be the number of people 
who complete the three years, and if my recollection of some recent figures 
of Mr Stewart’s compiling is correct, this number is very small, even if 
the attempts have been ‘by no means uncommon’. The child study 
classes which have studied related subjects over a period of several years 
are, of course, good examples of another kind of continuity. 

I do not think my remarks about the Discussion Course Scheme mis- 
leading. Good as it is, it is a long way from embodying the tutorial 
principle, for that would involve regular written work from all individuals 
in the groups as well as a recorder’s report of the group meetings. 

If the WEA in N.S.W. succeeds in persuading the Government to 
establish a statutory authority to develop adult education, and at the 
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same time keep its status as a responsible voluntary body, that will just 
add variety to the arrangements on trial in Australia. It is, I think, 
unlikely, but it would be interesting to see it tried. 

My point about the comprehensive agency was intended to be suggestive 
rather than polemical. It can be supported by evidence from the record of 
services’ education, but it cannot be proved until a comprehensive agency 
has been at work long enough to tackle the problems. What can be very 
easily demonstrated from the evidence is that the special adult education 
problems created by the scattered populations in the two dominions have 
not been met successfully to date. It is also, I think, undeniable that the 
general trend of change in each dominion has been in the direction of the 
comprehensive statutory agency. New Zealand has gone only one step 
towards it, but the direction of the step is clear from a reading of the 
Cocker Report, Further Education for Adults. 

As to the quality of the work, argument must remain inconclusive 
until there is some agreed criterion, but my own subjective judgment of 
the Victorian case is that in its first year the Council of Adult Education 
maintained the quality of class work at a standard at least as high as in 
1940-6, and doubled the quantity. We all need to be concerned with 
quality, and it would be helpful to have some careful study done on the 
meaning of the term as applied to adult education. 

T. H. COATES 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Guy HUNTER, Warden of Urchfont Manor. Was educated at Winchester 
and Trinity, Cambridge ; became a Barrister-at-Law, 1934. Served with 
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Principal Officer, West Scotland Civil Defence, 1939-43 ; Chief Adminis- 
trative Officer, Middle East Supply Centre, Cairo, 1943-5; Director, 
Political and Economic Planning, 1945-6. 


ROBERT HOLE, Honorary Organizer, Lymington Community Association. 
Educated at Rugby and New College, Oxford. Assistant Master, Stowe 
School, Buckingham ; Headquarters Training Commissioner for Sea 
Scouts ; Borough Councillor till 1939. During the war joined the RNVR 
and was Executive Officer in Naval Training Service and later Adult 
Education Officer to a Sub-Command. 


w. E. styLeR, Adviser for Tutorial Classes, Manchester University Extra- 
Mural Department. Joined Manchester University after service with 
Birmingham University Joint Committee and West Midland District of 
the WEA. Has been in turn Resident Tutor, Staff Tutor. An officer of 
the Tutors’ Association. 
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COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS IN MANCHESTER 


The impetus which the 1944 Education Act gave to the Community 
Association movement has so far lost nothing in strength, and indeed, 
although many of the hopes aroused by the passing of that Act have failed 
to materialize, the movement grows in strength almost daily. This steady 
growth tends to emphasize two problems which will be perhaps the 
major concern of the movement during the next few years. These are, 
first of all, the relations between the statutory authorities and the 
voluntary organizations, and secondly, that of accommodation and 
improvisation. This second problem is bound up in the first because it is 
upon the character of our relations, as voluntary organizations, with the 
statutory authorities, that our hopes of accommodation depend. 

The circumstances created by the Act as it laid upon Local Authorities 
the duty of making provision for adult leisure-time activities, have given 
rise not only to this problem but also to an opportunity. The Ministry 
has always emphasized its view of the relationship as a partnership, and 
the problem is that of fashioning the proper arrangements between the 
Community Associations on the one hand and the appropriate Education 
Authority on the other which will allow a really harmonious working to 
be established. At the same time, the opportunity is that of once more 
upholding the value of the voluntary principle, while entering into a 
partnership of effort in a spirit of mutual respect for the other partner’s 
integrity of purpose. 

This latter seems to me to be essential. Perhaps we on the voluntary 
side are too sensitive, but we are often too suspicious of statutory ‘ inter- 
ference ’, as we call it. In the past there may have been grounds for some 
of this suspicion, but we are entering on a phase of broader co-operation 
in social welfare of all kinds, as the Lords’ Debate on ‘ Voluntary Action 
for Social Progress’ has given us evidence, and we would do well to bury 
this suspicion, the more so as we are the losers by retaining it. On the 
other hand, often with justice, the statutory authorities are impatient 
of the voluntary organizations’ seemingly insatiable demands. We must 
admit that we are often parochial in our outlook, often jealous of other 
voluntary organizations in the same field, and sometimes, moreover, 
sadly inefficient. 

As we look around, therefore, at the ways in which Education 
Authorities have tried to fulfil their responsibilities under the 1944 Act, 
we cannot wonder that some have gone ahead with their own plans, 
without consultation with the representatives of the voluntary organiza- 
tions. This attitude must be deplored, however, since it is the voluntary 
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organizations who will use the provision made, and there can be no 
hope of a happy future where the fundamental goodwill and respect are 
lacking. Other authorities apparently give only a grudging response to 
the expressed need of the local Associations. There may be muny reasons 
for this, and the financial burden will loom largely before the smaller 
authorities, but the fact remains that willing assistance will ultimately 
pay dividends in many different ways. 

We sometimes see a tendency to regard Community Centres as merely 
‘informal’ institutes of adult education, or else as a ‘ Social Centre’ for 
adults on similar lines to a youth centre. Those who have been nurtured in 
the Community Association movement have been taught the philosophy, 
and we have the vision of something transcending all these aspects while 
including them all. We must not necessarily expect Education Authorities 
to have the same outlook. They must inevitably be concerned with the 
mechanics of provision, of grants, maintenance, wardens, buildings, 
classes, instructors, equipment and the like. That is why the partnership 
is so necessary, so that between us both we may provide the balance, and 
the Community Associations, instead of being ‘ demanding ’ bodies ready 
to beat other departments of the Authority for all the discrepancies which 
may be evident, will be instead, responsible partners, performing their 
share of the whole service to the community. 

I have the privilege of working in Manchester under an arrangement 
which is based upon a different attitude from either of those so far 
mentioned, which we believe goes far to provide this good working 
partnership which is necessary and has bound together the Local Educa- 
tion Authority and the Community Associations in a real community of 
effort. Our circumstances are, of course, different from those in many 
other areas, but a brief description of our arrangements may indicate one 
way in which our objects may be achieved. 

In Manchester, of course, we have a vast closely concentrated popula- 
tion. The Manchester Plan has envisaged the marking out of some seventy 
neighbourhood units each with its Community Centre. At present we 
have twenty-one Community Associations within the city, in various 
stages of development. The Community Association movement here is of 
vigorous growth, and has a history covering a period of twenty-one years 
from the date when the first Association was formed. The Manchester and 
District Federation was born in 1933, and although a survey made in 1944 
at the close of the war showed that some Associations were in a sad plight, 
there was also evidence of the virility of the movement which had endured 
the difficulties of the war years. With the passing of the 1944 Act the 
Federation realized the possibilities and work which lay ahead, and in 
co-operation with the Manchester and Salford Council of Social Service 
commenced to make preparations in readiness for the opportunities which 
would follow. 
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The Manchester Education Committee, in assuming its responsibilities 
under the Act, was conscious of the fact that a good deal of useful 
experience, of which it would wish to take advantage, reposed in the 
voluntary Associations, and therefore looked to the Federation and its 
leaders for assistance in the problems to be faced. A Community Centres 
Sub-committee was set up under the Further Education Sub-committee, 
and early in its history the Committee agreed to recognize the Federation 
as the body competent to advise upon, and to assess the eligibility of 
developing Associations, who might need assistance from the Authority. 

The Federation, however, felt the need for yet more effort, and again in 
conjunction with the Council of Social Service made an application to the 
LEA for grant aid towards the cost of appointing an organizer of Com- 
munity Associations to be attached to the Federation. The application was 
successful and the organizer was appointed in 1947. In making the grant 
the Education Committee required representation on the appointing 
Committee, and made the stipulation that there should be the closest 
co-operation between the Federation’s organizer and the Committee’s 
officers. This co-operation has grown steadily and has been fruitful of 
considerable progress and advantage both to the Education Committee 
and to the Federation. The grant has been renewed twice since 1947, each 
time on an increasing scale as the work expanded—evidence of the value 
which the LEA places on the arrangement. In the early days of the new 
partnership there was often need for the explanation of the Associations 
to the Education Committee’s officers, and of that Committee’s decisions 
to the Associations, but an atmosphere of mutual trust has developed 
which has been a real progress. The Education Committee later appointed 
its own area officer for Community Centres and by this appointment the 
work has been strengthened and co-operation increased. The activities of 
the two officers have been dove-tailed in a most satisfactory manner, and 
as a result so much more can be done in the field. 

Although the Education Committee grant-aids the organizing services 
of the Federation in this way, the members of the Federation make an 
increasing contribution to the cost which grows yearly as the work 
expands. The Council of Social Service, which is interested in the work, 
also makes a valuable contribution towards its cost. Cross representation 
between the various Committees—representatives of the Education Com- 
mittee being co-opted to the Federation Executive Committee, ensures still 
closer co-operation. The utmost respect has always been shown by each 
partner for the other’s integrity of purpose. 

This arrangement, admittedly, depended in the first instance upon the 
existence of a strong local federation, but it is, I am sure, possible for any 
grouping of Associations to prepare for an arrangement of this kind, 
adapted to meet their particular circumstances. I would urge Local 
Authorities to consider carefully the possibilities of working in this way 
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in their own area, particularly if, as in Manchester, they feel that the time 
is not ripe for the large-scale appointment of wardens. 


ACCOMMODATION 
The second problem, that of accommodation, has been with us for a long 


while ; the examples of buildings provided by local effort supported by 
grant aid have served to emphasize the improvisation and adaptation 
which has been the story elsewhere. The new cuts in capital expenditure 
mean that the tale is not yet told, that a new chapter has been added of 
further difficulty, and that the need for improvisation will be greater 
than ever. There is too much evidence of the frustration and difficulty 
caused by lack of proper accommodation to allow us to say glibly, as some 
have done, that it has perhaps been a good thing in many ways that there 
has been such restriction on building. At the same time, organizations like 
the WEA, with its constant struggle against most inadequate and unsuit- 
able accommodation, have proved what can be done by men and women 
in a worthwhile purpose. We would be under-rating our movement if 
we did not say that associations have risen to the challenge which these 
difficulties and frustrations have presented and have achieved remarkable 
results. 

In Manchester, the problem has always been with us. Our premises 
vary considerably in degrees of suitability. Twelve of the twenty-one 
Associations have nucleus premises which they occupy in most cases as 
sole tenants, but they comprise old farmhouses, one small six-roomed 
corporation house, rooms over shops, converted shop premises, and one 
occupies a building which was originally built to house the plant for an 
experiment in district heating. Six Associations have regular use of school 
premises at a low rate fixed by the Education Committee, and three have 
no regular premises at all. There are no schools available for these and 
they have to hire accommodation which may be rented at spasmodic 
intervals for special activities. Even so, all our Associations with premises, 
except two or three, have to use school premises for their larger functions, 
so that we are very much dependent upon schools for our activities. Some 
of these schools are junior schools, and consequently members suffer the 
inconveniences of unsuitable furniture, etc. This is a complaint heard 
from many areas, but the Manchester Education Committee is endeavour- 
ing to provide stackable adult chairs at all schools which are used for 
adult activities. This is a most helpful gesture and will make the accom- 
modation much more satisfactory. 

The Education Committee’s grant aid to Associations in their own 
premises has generally been to cover the cost of rent, rates and caretaking 
charges, leaving the Association to find the other maintenance charges 
such as heating, lighting, etc. The rates charged for school accommoda- 
tion by the Committee are 2s. per hour for weekdays and 3s. per hour on 
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Saturdays for ordinary Community Association activities, irrespective of 
the number of rooms in use. These rates are also applicable to Association 
dances, concerts, etc., but special rates are charged for galas, flower shows 
and similar functions which require extensive preparations. These charges 
have been fixed at this low rate in order to relate to the costs which other 
Associations would have to bear themselves, and in general line up with 
such other costs. 

There are, of course, many difficulties attending the use of schools 
which are unavoidable, but we have found in our experience that in 
spite of these the arrangements have worked, and Associations which have 
small nucleus premises with the use of a school hall for their larger 
functions have proved that this serves them very well in the absence of 
specially designed accommodation. 

Lack of premises does not mean that we cannot do effective work. 
Most valuable work is done and can be done in unsuitable or inadequate 
premises. Perhaps it does mean that our activities must be somewhat 
restricted in character, but we have to renew our efforts to improvise, and 
to make a success of our improvisations. All of us regret that we have to 
use school premises, but there is no alternative, at least in cities like 
Manchester. Now we shall have to be even more dependent upon them 
in the future. It is a challenge to our initiative and our adaptability. 

STANLEY G. JONES, 
Community Associations Organizer, Manchester and 
District Federation of Community Associations 


A SUMMER SCHOOL IN ARCHAEOLOGY 


The writer has been interested for some years in trying to develop archae- 
ology, particularly the study of prehistoric and Roman Britain, as a 
subject for adult classes ; the attempt has now gone far enough for it to 
be worthwhile to try to describe two recent experiments. Archaeology 
has, since 1945, begun to receive recognition in the Universities by the 
creation of lectureships at Leeds, Liverpool and Belfast, for example, and 
at Cambridge by the appointment of J. K. St. Joseph as Director of Air 
Photography, but it has yet to occupy any noticeable place in adult 
education provision. This is mainly due to the fact that archaeology was, 
until the early nineteenth century, a gentleman’s hobby, and from the 
Victorian era onwards a leisure-time occupation of the middle classes, 
while the adult education movement was concerned to satisfy the needs 
of an under-privileged working class. 

This is not the occasion on which to comment on current changes in 
the composition of adult classes, but it is wo:th while to mention that the 
writer, as Organizing Tutor in Nottinghamshire for the University of 
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Nottingham Department of Adult Education, has been able to arrange 
at Newark a tutorial class in archaeology, the average age of the members 
of which is not more than 30 to 35, and which includes men and women 
with high technical and professional qualifications such as draughtsmen, 
doctors, a dentist and an engineering foreman. The syllabus in the first 
year has dealt mainly with archaeological technique, and in the remaining 
years will deal with the course of European prehistory from Neolithic 
times to the late Saxon period. In each year excavation and other field 
work, under the tutor, Mr K. D. M. Dauncey, lecturer in Archaeology 
at Birmingham University, forms part of the work of the class. In the 
first year the preliminary excavation of a new and important Roman site 
in the Trent valley near Newark has made a small but intrinsically 
valuable contribution to archaeological knowledge. In the second winter 
the class is beginning to prepare a gazetteer of finds and sites in the area ; 
the success of this will depend on whether the necessary runs of periodicals 
can be secured for the book box. 

The main point of this note is to describe a further experiment—a 
Summer School in Romano-British archaeology which was held at Lincoln 
for two weeks in August 1949, as part of the East Midland University 
Summer School for adult students. Twenty-six students attended, ten of 
them for two weeks, the remainder for one of the two weeks. Only six of 
them had previously attended adult classes in any subject (most of them 
in archaeology); ten of them had had some experience of excavation. 
Eight of them were university students ; the occupations of the remainder 
included teachers, doctors, a solicitor, an engineering draughtsman, a 
railway official, a civil servant, a museum assistant, and two housewives. 
The diversity of occupations contrasted with a uniformly high level of 
intelligence (with perhaps one exception), and the group after working 
together for a week became a pleasingly homogeneous team. 

The school inevitably involved harder work than is usual at summer 
schools. The afternoons, from two till six, were given to excavation of 
two sites made available by the Lincoln Archaeological Research Com- 
mittee. One of them, an excavation inside the defences of the southern 
extension of the Roman colonia, was and remains the responsibility of 
the Lincoln Committee ; it was used by the school mainly to provide 
experience in excavating a stratified site, and to make students familiar 
with the wide range of Roman pottery. The other site, a pottery kiln on 
Lincoln Racecourse, was intended to provide an exercise in careful work 
which could be completed in two weeks. By good fortune this plan worked 
out precisely as intended. 

The mornings were given to indoor work. Lectures covered the main 
aspects of Romano-British history and archaeology. In the last period of 
each morning, which in the latter stages was allowed to encroach on the 
former, students under the guidance of three tutors practised drawing 
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Roman pottery in the manner conventional in published reports; and 
in the later stages all the students drew plans and sections of the kiln 
and classified and described the pottery made in it. It is worth while to 
emphasize that some of these are of a quality good enough for inclusion 
in the report on the kiln which it is hoped to publish. The best contribu- 
tions of this kind came from men who had had experience of excavation, 
which is easy enough to get, but who then had to be content to leave the 
work which follows excavation—the preparation of a report for publication 
—to others. The emphasis throughout in this part of the work was on 
the fact that excavation which is not followed by a published report is 
vandalism, and such vandalism is all too frequent in archaeology. It is 
thus hoped that the school may have helped to produce amateur archaeolo- 
gists who would be welcomed on any excavation, and some of whom 
might be capable of accepting responsibility if it came their way. 

One further point deserves recording. In this excavation, as with most, 
the final problem was to produce a hypothetical reconstruction of the 
kiln in the light of the fragments of evidence recovered. This problem 
was tackled in the last seminar. The tutor in charge, Mr Philip Corder, 
Assistant Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries and an authority on 
Roman pottery kilns, provided the wide knowledge and technical 
information to control the suggestions and hypotheses put forward by the 
students. Eventually a conclusion was reached which used all the items 
of evidence, in the simplest and most likely manner, disregarded none of 
the evidence, and commanded general acceptance. 

It has long been realized that within the field of local studies there is 
much research that adult students can do which is of real academic 
value ; one may mention as an example the work done on the transcription 
of local records. The tutorial class and the summer school have shown that 
in archaeological excavation the same holds good. Indeed, the contribution 
of voluntary adult workers is more important because the cost of paid 
labour is now so high that it limits severely the amount and scale of work 
being done. On the other hand the question of the standard of work done 
is of much more critical importance. No permanent harm is done if a 
local record is described or transcribed incorrectly, because the record 
remains for further study. Excavation involves the destruction of evidence 
and it is therefore essential that students should make the most compiete 
and accurate observation and records; no later efforts can make good 
omissions on the spot. The pottery kiln at Lincoln was so carefully 
excavated that there is unusually clear evidence of how the kiln was built 
and the pottery arranged in it for firing. It is to be hoped that the report 
when published will be a stimulus both to archaeologists and to Extra- 
mural Departments ; in the meantime this note may serve to point the 
direction to a new field awaiting development. 

M. W. BARLEY 
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A COURSE FOR COLLIERY MANAGERS 


(The following extracts are taken from a report on a one-week’s residen- 
tial course, held at Newbattle Abbey, Dalkeith, last year, organized jointly 
by the University of Glasgow Extra-mural Education Committee and the 
Scottish Division of the National Coal Board. The Director of Studies for 
the course, which was entitled ‘ Problems of the Mining Community’, 
was Fohn A. Mack, M.A., Stevenson Lecturer in Citizenship, Glasgow 
University, who wrote the report and by whose permission the following 
extracts are reprinted.) 


This course was probably among the first of its kind in the coal-mining 
industry. It was also a new departure for the University. The attempt to 
open up in free discussion questions which involve deeply-rooted convic- 
tions is not new in itself—it is indeed the raison d’étre of the University. 
But the attempt was being made in this case within the limits of a single 
industry, and one which is also a community. In spite of the strain and 
disruption within the mining community, it is still a well-defined com- 
munity. It has its own long history, its own language and dialects, and 
its own characteristic practices and understandings. Only a very rash 
scholar or scientist would hope to understand it without a good deal of 
first-hand study over a long period. 

However, the University was prepared—in what may be styled a ‘ pilot’ 
course, since no University Department was formally implicated—to meet 
with a cross-section of colliery agents, managers, and under-managers. 
It was agreed to begin with managers as an obviously important section 
of the industry with responsibilities and problems peculiar to themselves. 
Later a similar course might be arranged for oversmen and firemen 
(deputies) and a third might be arranged for miners in conjunction with 
the National Union of Mineworkers: it being judged important that the 
University should acquaint itself with questions of interest to each 
distinct group before promoting a joint course. 

The object of the course was to provide an opportunity for colliery 
managers and agents to work out for themselves, in terms indigenous to 
this unique industry, the human problems created by the present conjunc- 
tion of technical and social transformation. 


METHOD OF THE COURSE 
The centre-piece of the course was, therefore, discussion in small groups 
of six. The method adopted to stimulate discussion, and to provoke a 
critical examination of the presuppositions usually taken for granted by 
those within the industry, was to bring in people from outside, each of 
whom was in some way specially qualified to open up the subject. 

The daily programme followed current procedure in having the main 
lecture-discussion of an hour and a half in the early part of the morning, 
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followed by a short break, and an hour and a half of the small discussion 
groups, resuming in the late afternoon or evening for reporting back with 
the main speaker available for summing-up. The early afternoon was free 
for recreation. On two evenings discussions illustrated by films were held 
on topics of outstanding technical interest. 


INFLUENCE OF NEWBATTLE ABBEY 


The setting of Newbattle Abbey was as impressive as ever it was before 
the war, when the Warden said of it that the best teacher of all was ‘ the 
unconscious influence of the Abbey and its surroundings ’. By a fortunate 
arrangement, the minister of Newbattle, Dr J. E. Hamilton, who is 
devoted to the history of the Abbey and the Kirk, spoke on the Saturday 
evening about the Abbey, took Sunday morning service with the whole 
school in the Abbey Chapel, and spoke about the Kirk in the afternoon. 
The characteristic welcome combined with the influence of the venerable 
beech tree, of the magnificent garden, and of the Lothian pictures and 
furnishings, to predispose the minds of all the school to thinking on a 
high and serious note. 

It is safe to say that most of those present would have preferred to 
remain at the colliery, where there is never a want of work, and some 
may have come with a complete lack of enthusiasm. But it is also a fair 
estimate that by Monday evening—indeed, by Sunday evening—the school 
had come together in a common intellectual interest. 

The Sunday meetings indicated clearly the range and focus of the 
week’s discussions. The Director of Studies prefaced his talk on the 
‘Structure of the Industry’ with an indication of what the University 
could bring to this ‘marriage of true minds’. It could contribute its 
characteristic atmosphere of disinterested enquiry, it could get beyond 
the practical man’s pre-occupation with immediate issues, and it could be 
relied upon to insist on ‘following the argument wherever it leads’. In 
the evening the Divisional Chairman, Lord Balfour, gave an informal 
talk in which he focused attention on the tasks of the industry here and 
now. This provoked a vigorous and heated discussion. It was at this point 
that the school really began to get its range, so to speak. The urgent 
occasion of any school such as this, the reason why busy men can give up 
a week to it, is so that they might become better equipped for their every- 
day work, here and now. But the method and approach of such a school 
as this is not the same as that of an executive conference. The; school is 
not intended to duplicate the innumerable meetings, executive and con- 
sultative, held every week inside the Coal Board on production and 
labour questions. The distinctive feature of the school is that it required 
all present to step well back from the immediate issues of industrial 
relations, such as conciliation procedure, disputes, etc., etc., and get the 
whole situation in perspective ; to argue less about the organizational and 
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administrative consequences of nationalization, and to think for a time 
about the sociai and historical forces which had brought nationalization 
about ; to keep attention focused on problems of human relationships in 
the industry while widening the range of enquiry to include the funda- 
mental problems of human nature in our industrial society. 

The lectures accordingly presented the problems of human manage- 
ment (or man-management, to use the Army term) within the broad 
perspective of the problems of the mining community, formerly cohesive 
and strongly integrated, now subjected to internal tensions and external 
pulls, formerly insulated from the wider community, now becoming 
reintegrated—if all goes well—into the wider community. 


(The report continues with summaries, here omitted, of the main 
lectures. The lectures were entitled “Men Management and Morale in 
British Industry’, ‘The History and Present Problems of the Mining 
Community’, ‘ The Manager in the Mining Community’, ‘ A Social 
Scientist Looks at the Mining Community’, and ‘ Education and the 
Mining Community’.) 

Various people in the Saturday morning summing-up commented on 
the admirable thematic sequence of the lectures. Strictly speaking the 
themes do not constitute a logical sequence. That they did come together 
and give a clear impression of thematic development is evidence of a 
spontaneous unity of approach among the lecturers: it is also evidence of 
the way in which the school came together and shaped the different contri- 
butions into the single developing theme of the small group discussions. 

At least that is what it looks like to an outside observer of the discussion 
groups. The lectures did seem to be effective in stimulating an effective 
discussion. Is this true? And more generally, what specific reasons were 
or could be given to validate the general impression that the school had 
been well worth while? 

The answers to these points are given by the group chairmen themselves 
in answer to the following questions: ‘ How did the Discussion Groups 
go? ’, ‘ Did discussion flow easily and did everyone take part? ’, ‘ Did the 
groups show reluctance to follow up any particular topics? ’ 

First Group. ‘ The discussion in my group seemed to be fairly free and 
effective. The lecture was taken not as the basis for discussion but rather 
as a source of information on the points which most interested the group. 
. . . Fairly wide ground was covered but progress was too quick from 
point to point so that discussion tended to be insufficiently exhaustive. 

‘The first point raised by the group was: Why are the managers here 
and not the men? But they quickly answered this one for themselves and 
accepted the fact that in this, as in so much else, they were the key 
figures in the industry. The point most discussed was Joint Consultation, 
which they accepted as not only inevitable but as desirable ; indeed, they 
emphasized that they had always practised consultation. 
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‘ The group seemed not to skate round any point. I feel they brought too 
many points in. On the content of discussion it can be said that the group 
tended to treat technical questions as something separate from the problem 
of human relations. This “ failure to connect the technical and human 
aspects of production at all consciously” was emphasized by another 
observer.’ 

Second Group. ‘In my particular discussion group there was not the 
growth in confidence and skill in discussion that I have seen in my groups 
elsewhere. However, I feel certain that this group was not quite typical ; 
it was small and it just happened that the particular individuals in it 
would have needed an admixture of some other types of thinking to get 
out of their particular grooves of thought. 

‘What kind of discussions were held? This would take paragraphs, of 
course. I feel that the best single discussion in my group took place after 
the lecture on “ The Manager in the Mining Community ”, because we 
got into a very concrete and fruitful discussion of the problems of the 
relationships between the various officials in the pit. On that day, more 
than any other, I believe, we made real progress in the thinking of the 
members of my group. 

‘Did the discussion flow easily, and did everyone take part? In the 
discussion groups it did; in the large discussions certainly there was 
plenty of discussion, but as so often happens a handful of members partici- 
pate very little or not at all; but I do feel that the question of the size 
and make-up of each group wants re-examining. 

‘What topics or incidents tended not to be discussed or followed up? 
Perhaps the largest group of such topics could be described as “ self- 
examination” or “ soul-searching”. Considering the background and 
nature of the industry, and considering the mood in which the managers 
arrived at the school, I feel, nevertheless, that significant progress towards 
self-examination was made in a week’s time.’ 

Group Three. ‘1 feel most strongly that the real problems facing 
managers, namely the pressure by the men and the Union, and their 
relationship with the top hierarchy, did not find sufficient expression. 
Your answer will no doubt be that you were not concerned with the 
internal problems of the industry. Nevertheless, it might have been 
possible to have developed more fully the theme you suggested in the 
early part of the course about the Unions with power and without 
responsibility, and the general problems of a large organization, without 
necessarily going into details about the Coal Board, though admittedly 
this would have been difficult. If this view is correct (and I am quite open 
to correction in it), then there was an unconscious attempt by all con- 
cerned to avoid discussion of the issues most concerning them. 

‘I think there was, on the whole, an observable growth in confidence 
and skill in discussion. Managers, by virtue of their concentration on 
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technical matters in their younger days, have not had sufficient experience, 
as many of the men have, in committee procedure and behaviour.’ 

Group Four. ‘Wages and the NUM, which took up so much time in 
the first session, were subjects that became rare by the end of the week. 
When they did come up for discussion later in the week the quality and 
tone of the discussion was much more constructive than before. 

‘There is no doubt whatsoever that the skill of all individuals within 
the group, and the group as a whole, changed for the better as the week 
went on. During the first session each spoke his piece in a take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude, but by the end of the week the group had become more cohesive 
and more mindful of each other’s opinions.’ 


(Views are given as to the general success of the school. The general 
opinion of the group chairmen was that, although there had been much 
initial suspicion by the managers, by the end of the course even the more 
sceptical were agreed on its value. As one group put it, ‘ there was no 
bd ” “ee ” 4 ° 

teaching to” or “ speaking down”’, we were discussing together’.) 


RECAPITULATION 
Broadly speaking, the school set out to do three things: 

First, to stimulate a continuous discussion on aspects of management 
and of labour management relationships which are usually neglected in 
day to day discussion. This involved standing back from the immediate 
issues of output increase, collective bargaining and Union pressure, the 
flood of paper-work and the pressure of the administrative machine 
on the manager, and so on, and studying instead the history and deep 
human problems of the industry and the long-term implications of 
nationalization. . 

This special emphasis does not imply that the discussion of immediate 
issues is less rewarding. The point is that the latter kind of discussion is 
already going on all the time: the former kind seldom or never. 

Second, to put forward for full discussion the propositions (1) that 
consultation with workmen is not an imposition on management from 
below or above or outside: but is more properly conceived as a specific 
function of good management; and (2) that the manager bears the 
primary responsibility for the effectiveness of consultation and for the 
quality of human relationships in the colliery. 

Thirdly, the school was intended to demonstrate the value for this kind 
of discussion of the residential course, with its freedom from the con- 
tinuous pressure of urgent responsibilities and its provision of ample 
opportunity for informal and spontaneous discussion outside the official 
time-table. As has been indicated the success of the Abbey itself was 
almost instantaneous and the deep appreciation of Scotland’s residential 
adult education college is a good augury for its full re-opening in the 
near future. JOHN A. MACK 


_ 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF COMMUNITY 
ASSOCIA TIONS—Notes on an Enquiry 


In addition to the more obvious recreational and social purposes a Com- 
munity Association has an educational function. In the setting of the 
Community Association education includes more than groups for formal 
and informal studies ; the widening of interests, the increasing acceptance 
of responsibilities other than personal ones, developing understanding 
and discussion of issues of local, national or historical reference, develop- 
ment of interest in and practice of the arts, improved ability to form 
satisfactory relationships with other members of the society, would all be 
recognized to-day as signs of educational progress. 

Are Community Associations actually fulfilling an educational purpose 
for their members? The breadth of the concept of education makes results 
difficult to assess. However, advantage was taken, for this purpose, of 
the 1949 Annual Conference of the National Federation of Community 
Associations to distribute a questionnaire to those leading Community 
Association members, other than paid workers, who attended. It was felt 
that such a survey might test the value of the questionnaire method for 
this purpose and the validity of this particular questionnaire, and might, 
incidentally, disclose points interesting in themselves. 

The questionnaire was designed to discover: why people had joined 
the Community Association ; what their interests were at the time of 
joining and whether they entered new groups over a period of time ; 
whether they assumed responsibility either in the Association or its 
groups ; and if there was evidence of the development of wider active 
social responsibility. It must be emphasized that the answers were given 
by a very special group of leaders of Community Associations: conclusions 
must not be applied to the membership of the movement as a whole. 
Nevertheless some interesting points emerge. 

The questionnaire was completed by sixty-six persons (forty-nine men 
and seventeen women) drawn from forty-seven Associations. Of these 
sixty-six, twenty-seven were between the ages of 41 and 50, eighteen 
between 31 and 40, and eighteen more were equally divided between the 
age-groups 18-25, 26-30, and 51-65. Two-thirds were married. The thirty- 


three occupations mentioned may be grouped as follows: 


Office Workers sa 26 
Factory Workers... 16 
Shop Assistants... 6 
Housewives 14 
Others 4 
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INTERESTS 


Thirty-five of those replying joined their Community Association from 
general interest, while thirty-one joined with specific interests in mind. 
Of the latter, sixteen have stayed with the same groups and fifteen have 
joined other groups as well. The majority of these new groups follow the 
lines of the original groups ; that is to say, a person interested originally 
in Table Tennis will perhaps have joined a Darts or Cricket group since. 
Nevertheless, six people had branched along new lines since joining. 

The specific interests, for which nearly 47 per cent joined their Associa- 
tion, fall mainly in the educational-cultural category; thirty-three 
different interests were given as the reason for joining, drama being the 
most frequently mentioned (ten times) of these. Music and discussion 
each received five mentions. Nineteen interests fell in the indoor recreation 
category (with five indications for table tennis and four for whist) and 
fourteen were outdoor sports (six for football). 

Of the thirty-two who joined for no specific reasons more (nearly half) 
have branched out and joined more groups and in more varied subjects 
than those who joined with specific groups in mind. 

Among the fiity-nine different activity groups mentioned in the answers 
to the questionnaire by far the most popular is the drama group with 
nineteen mentions. Apart from the music group it is the only group 
mentioned by men and women from all the four main occupational 
classes. Discussion groups, with ten mentions, are the next most popular 
activity (but in the sample are attended only by men and these mainly 
office workers by occupation). Eighteen of those answering the question- 
naire belong to outdoor sports groups (cricket, tennis, etc.) and sixteen to 
indoor games groups of which the most popular is whist. Other groups 
mentioned frequently were social groups (eight mentions), opera (six), 
dancing (six), old-time dancing (five), music and concert parties (five 
each). Two indicated membership of a WEA class. Membership of a 
Parent-Teacher Association, a choir, a film group, a language group and 
an Adult School, were each mentioned once. 

Before joining their Association approximately 70 per cent had belonged 
to some other Club or Group. Thirty-eight had taken some active part in 
the group to which they had belonged, though, for the most part, not as 
secretary or in a similarly leading role. The four most frequently men- 
tioned types of groups to which those replying had belonged were Political 
Parties (twenty-two), Trade Union (twenty), Sports Club (sixteen), WEA 
and Adult School (fifteen). Religious groups numbered only six. 

Since joining the Association, twenty mention having helped in organ- 
izing or in running some constituent body of the Association or some 
organization not in membership. Of these, six had never played any part 
previously in organizing or running a group either within or outside the 
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Association. Fifty-nine of the sixty-six answering mention having taken 
an active part in running Association sections : 


51 had served on Committees ; 
40 had acted as officers ; 

40 had organized new sections ; 
40 had served in some other way. 


Of the twenty who had not previously belonged to any groups or 
organizations, seventeen now take an active part in running Association 
sections. It seems that the Associations have developed their own leaders 
and to a considerable extent from men and women who had not previously 
held any positions of responsibility in other organizations. 

When asked if there were any new groups which they would like to 
help to organize, thirty-five stated they would be interested in doing so. 
Thirteen of them had done no organizing previously. Twenty-one had 
definite ideas as to the groups they would wish to see organized and 
suggested twenty-six different activities, of which more than two-thirds 
may be considered of an educational nature, although only two people 
used the term ‘ educational’ in their replies. 

Perhaps these suggested groups might never materialize if the indi- 
viduals were actually given the opportunity of putting them into effect. 
However, the fact that thirty-five people indicated their willingness to 
organize such a variety of new groups within the Associations indicates 
room for expansion of activities. 

Replies to the questionnaire also showed how varied the tastes of mem- 
bers were and how wide the range of activities provided within the 
Associations. 


EXTENT OF ACTIVITY 


In answer to the question whether the member takes as active a part in 
Association activities as he would like, thirty-three replied they did not, 
twenty-eight that they did, and five gave no answer. The reasons for not 
taking as active a part as was wished were: other activities, 15 ; lack of 
time, 14; family duties, 8; business duties, 7; lack of Centre, 2; living 
distance, 1; lack of co-operation from members, 1. 

Those answering the questionnaire were also asked how many hours 
they spent weekly in activities concerned with their Association. Of the 
fifty replying who gave figures, four stated that the Association occupied 
them for up to 5 hours, fifteen for 6 to 10 hours, eleven for 11 to 15 hours, 
five for 16 to 20 hours, and fifteen for over 21 hours. A further seven stated 
that the Association’s affairs occupied most of their spare time. Further 
investigation is needed on this point ; there was clearly misunderstanding 
of the question and a consequent exaggeration in the answers. 
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OTHER LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 
Those answering the questionnaire were asked to indicate their chief 
leisure-time activities outside the Centre. The numbers interested in 
different activities were: 


Reading 41 Playing cards 15 
Radio 35 Writing 15 
Music listening 34 Trade Union work 14 
Gardening 32 Playing billiards 10 
Going to plays 31 Visiting pubs 9 
Going to films 27 Playing darts 9 
Watching sports 25 Playing a musica! instrument 9 
Dancing 23 Singing 7 
Political activities 21 Filling in pool coupons 7 
Taking part in sports 21 Keeping birds or animals 6 
Civic activities 19 Painting 4 
Craft work 16 Church activities I 


Other activities included puppetry, house decoration, discussion, stage 
and play production, rambling, evening classes and technical studies, 
organizing entertainments, and service as school manager, as organizer 
of Boy Scouts, Parent Associations, Boys Clubs, etc. 

These answers should provide some ideas for Association leaders. Can 
new and useful group activities be based on these general interests? 
Here it will be necessary to make further enquiries ; the forty-one who 
mention reading as a chief leisure-time activity do not, for example, 
indicate the nature of this reading. Nevertheless, even with this caveat, 
the Associations might profitably undertake more activities built upon 
this interest. Similarly, the fact that going to plays was mentioned by 
thirty-one of sixty-six answering the questionnaire might suggest here a 
fruitful source of Association activity. Could the Association, for example, 
invite travelling companies if there is no good permanent theatre nearby? 
Does the Association make arrangements for trips to the theatre in neigh- 
bouring towns? These and other questions suggest themselves. Similarly, 
the fact that nine people play a musical instrument, though none mentions 
belonging to an orchestra or band, suggests possible developments in 


this field. 


VALUE OF THE COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


The question was asked as to whether or not new interests and ideas 
had been gained from membership of their Association. Replies to a 
question oi this type will be coloured by a sentimental glow and cannot 
be an objective statement of fact. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that, from the fifty-three replies to this question, a broader outlook, an 
understanding of and interest in other people and their ideas, is mentioned 
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most often (fourteen times), an interest in social welfare and service to 
the community is next (nine), and then making new friends (eight), 
interest in and practice of the arts (eight), committee and secretarial and 
organizing work (eight) and new and different recreations (five). Other 
gains mentioned included an interest in world affairs, a happier and 


fuller life, and a feeling of ‘ growth ’ and of becoming a responsible citizen. 


SYLVIA LAMBERT @fd HAROLD MARKS 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Premises now being vacated by Emergency Training Colleges do not 
always find so happy a new use as is announced for Peterborough Train- 
ing College, which, it is hoped, will be used by the Peterborough Joint 
Education Board to house the PETERBOROUGH ARTs CENTRE. With relatively 
little expense involved in this transformation of purpose, Peterborough 
would have at its use a building giving at least twenty-four rooms for 
teaching purposes or informal educational activities, with an assembly hall 
and a large canteen. Outlying activities, now embraced under the one title 
of ‘ The Adult Institute’, but scattered in meeting places throughout the 
town, may now be grouped conveniently together. This plan, if fulfilled, 
apart from freeing schools from the restrictions placed on them by 
evening class activity, will permit the growth of the corporate life of the 
Institute and will ease the accommodation problems of many of the 
societies in the district. 


MR T. G. WILLIAMS, Late Principal of the City Literary Institute, in a talk 
on ‘What the Adult Student Wants to Study’, at the Conference of 
Educational Associations last December, argued that the statistics of 
adult education conveyed no picture of the real nature of the adult 
student’s interests. He urged that a more reliable index than the reports 
of the Ministry and the responsible bodies would be found in the reports 
of public libraries, if these could be properly analysed. It is interesting 
in this connection, therefore, to see in READING IN BRISTOL, the report for 
1948-9 of the Bristol Public Libraries, a statistical analysis of all the 
books in the hands of Bristol readers on one day in April last year. The 
total number of books on loan was found to be 83,219, of which 45,779 
were Adult Fiction, 19,014 Adult Non-Fiction, and 18,426 were Children’s 
Books. Among the non-fiction books the order of popularity was as 
follows: Biography (2,444), Agriculture and Gardening (1,100), General 
European History, including the World Wars (871), the British Isles 
(831), Music (780), Outdoor Sports (774), English Plays (670), Engineer- 
ing (606), Europe (479), General History and Travel (463), Commerce 
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(450), Bristol and District (448), Christian Religion (376), Psychology 
(376), Domestic Economy (358), General English Literature (338), 
Economics (296), English Poetry (293), Drawing and Design (280), Asia 
(274), Medicine (263), Theatre and Ballet (255), Zoology (242), Polar 
Regions (229), Education (224), North America (215), Africa (210), 
Building (207), and Politics (200). 

Reading in Luton, the report of the Luton Public Libraries for the 
same period, presents a similar picture. ‘ In general,’ the report comments, 
“one has the picture of a community where the general level of culture 
is not high, but one which works hard and plays hard, and is on a high 
enough level to see: out books to improve its efficiency both at work 
and at play.’ But, the report goes on, ‘even that statement must be 
qualified. A committee recently compiled a list for UNESCO of twenty- 
three English classics for inclusion in a list of the world’s hundred best 
books. The list, including such authors as Chaucer, Gibbon, Malory, 
Shakespeare and Shelley, was checked by our catalogue. It was found 
that we had a total of 106 copies of the books on the list, and of those 
75 were on loan at the time.’ 

Among many increases noted in the report of the Kent County Libraries 
is interest in local history. A further note of interest in this report is ‘ the 
greatest increase in reading has occurred where additional activities 
carried on in the libraries have brought more people in contact with the 
service, or where a positive extension of the service has been made 
possible by the provision of better premises or some other improved 
facilities. 


THE SOCIAL WORKERS PENSION FUND is a scheme designed to meet the needs 
of voluntary organizations, small as well as large. Any organization 
wholly engaged in social work may participate (social work covering 
anything to do with health, education, the relief of poverty or distress, 
etc.) and anyone who serves a participating organization may become a 
member. Provision is made for transfer to local authority or other 
superannuation schemes, for deferred pensions or withdrawal of contri- 
butions by those who leave the Fund, for cash payments or life pensions 
to the heirs of members, whether they die in service or after starting to 
draw the normal pension. The normal contribution is 5 per cent of the 
salary from the organization and the same amount from the individual. 
The Fund, the trustees of which are the National Council of Social 
Service, is controlled by a Committee representing equally employing 
organizations and individual members. Further details, and, if wished, 
quotations for particular cases, may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Fund, Major Eyre Carter, at 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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ENGLISH ART, 1307-1461, by Joan Evans. (The Oxford History 
of English Art: Oxford, 30s.) 
GAINSBOROUGH, by Oliver Millar. (Longmans, Green : ‘ Masters 
of Painting,’ ros. 6d.) 
THE STORY OF ART, by E. H. Gombrich. (Phaidon Press, 21s.) 
THE LANGUAGE OF PAINTING, by Charles Johnson (Cambridge, 
258.) 
The launching of The Oxford History of English Art is a great 
occasion. A history not only of painting but of the other visual arts, 
rooted in architecture and beneath that in the social structure, can not 
merely fill a gap but also reveal many significant patterns. The whole 
work will be in eleven volumes and will treat all branches of the visual 
arts as part of the general history of England. They are addressed to the 
scholar who has at present no such general view available but ‘ it is hoped 
that many with no specialized knowledge will find in these volumes 
stimulating accounts of the development of the national artistic inheri- 
tance’. This is always the hope, but how rarely it is fulfilled: the non- 
specialist will not find a stimulating account unless it is already there, 
nor will it be unless it has been composed for him. 

In this first published volume (Number V) on English art from 1307 
to 1461 Dr Joan Evans serves the scholar well, in many regards, and the 
scholar may perhaps know when to turn elsewhere; but I doubt 
whether she brings the subject home to the general reader, even of the 
more strenuous kind. Her task is complex, certainly: we may feel that 
this was bound to be a stiff book and we must agree that it should not 
attempt to be over-easy. Yet the ‘story of the central period of English 
medieval art ’—of Chaucer’s England, of Winchester and New College, 
Eton and King’s—could surely be more organic, coherent and convincing? 
The Oxford method commits the whole volume, with its variety of 
different arts, to one author, presumably with this intention: but I feel 
that only the really determined reader will traverse this volume as a whole. 

Not that it lacks interest, or fails to repay the reader. In addition to its 
fund of knowledge the book has a wealth of enchanting detail and 
commentary. But the former comes first. Perhaps it is the common 
difficulty of medieval studies, that we feel the need to record every fact 
that we can, with the danger of producing a kind of superior guide-book. 
A writer on the eighteenth century would be less anxious, and could 
profitably concentrate on the larger creative patterns, the shift of impulse 
and sensibility. It is significant that Dr Evans gives such pleasure in her 
conclusion, where almost for the first time—and perhaps too late—we 
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are given the period as a whole, in prose that can carry its details easily 
in the flow of its general ideas. Such general passages, we know, depend 
on the detail that has already been amassed ; but the whole needs to be 
presented with a definite structure. The book does not lack plan, but 
direction rather. A comparison with the Oxford History of English 
Literature may help to determine what kind of balance is to be sought in 
this type of history—Dr Evans’s account of the court of Edward the Third, 
for example, set beside Mr H. S. Bennett’s in his Chaucer and the 
Fifteenth Century, may illustrate both the problems and the possibility 
of integration. 

It would be ungenerous, and stupid, to deny the quality that appears 
in this book and its contribution to our knowledge and grasp of the 
period. What is missing, unfortunately, is the aesthetic excitement that 
alone can carry the story home, the perception of formal developments 
that could reveal the spirit, the invention and subtlety, the creative 
flowering, that are its theme. Living habitually in that world, Dr Evans 
seems to take it overmuch for granted. 

This volume of the history is largely concerned with architecture. 
How far the mother-art will or should remain central, in succeeding 
volumes, is a matter for speculation. In view of the ninety-six fine plates 
here given, to request more may seem unreasonable ; but the range of 
this survey requires fuller illustration than it is given. I wonder, too, 
whether the editor would consider, in future, a bibliography divided 
according to chapter headings? This normally serves the student better 
than the all-in, merely alphabetical kind. The volume is handsomely 
produced and, with its fellows, should play an important part in the 
development of art study. 

A second new development is the Longmans Masters of Painting series, 
intended for the serious and intelligent general reader. The scope of this 
first volume is about 8,000 words and forty plates, of which eight are in 
colour. These are not good enough: yet how can we study paintings 
without their colour? Seemann of Leipzig and more recently Skira of 
Geneva have produced colour plates that could be enjoyed and safely 
used, but the problem of making them cheaply available remains 
unsolved. With that limitation this book on Gainsborough can be praised : 
the choice of plates is judicious, the text limpid, balanced and full of 
interest. Gainsborough’s own charm has had something to do with it. 
He needs no champion now—although one is glad of this skilled inter- 
preter—and it is odd to reflect that nearer to his own time he was often 
dismissed as a dauber, whose men were without dignity and whose 
women without grace. It is unfortunate that the bibliography, which 
mentions Dr Mary Woodall’s work on the drawings, makes no reference 
to her general study of Gainsborough, published in April 1949 , perhaps 
the present work had already gone to press. 
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With the Story of Art, by E. H. Gombrich, we have that very rare 
achievement, the one-volume general history of art that really succeeds. 
It is a matter not only of knowledge that is wide and deep, a 
knowledge of history in general as well as of art, but also of discipline 
in the carrying-through of the whole. Here again the colour plates are 
sometimes so poor as to be not easily forgiven but this volume, with its 
450 pages, 370 illustrations—many of them of great freshness—and notably 
well-presented bibliography, is a work to be most strongly recommended 
to all adult students of art. To students of history also, if there are any 
yet in the adult movement. 

In scope this work includes oriental art and that of ancient America ; 
in method it is: based on a grasp of evolving societies and changing 
material techniques. Like the Oxford History of English Art, it there- 
fore gives some prominence to architecture. In a very good introduction 
it also supplies, however, an approach to the nature of painting which 
sets the student well on his way. It is a book, as its author hoped, ‘ to 
open eyes, not to loosen tongues’. ‘ To talk cleverly about art is not very 
difficult’: this is a scholar’s book and an enthusiast’s, and talks wisely. 
The ‘heart-breaking task of elimination’ has its reward in the sanity 
and illumination that are here achieved. 

It is no service to art to suppose that it is easily mastered. Students still 
need all the help they can get towards the understanding of pictures. 
The Language of Painting, by the National Gallery’s official Lecturer, 
is again a book for every serious student. It is weakened, perhaps, by being 
over-methodical, in that certain matters are pursued and classified with 
a thoroughness that may obscure more fundamental distinctions. To 
complain of such patient comprehensiveness must seem wrong, but it is 
a question of emphasis: combined with the other virtue of under- 
statement it may give a quite false impression. The reader could too 
easily suppose that Mr Johnson believed in a kind of mechanical analysis 
of the picture-surface, whereas nothing could be more wrong. For this 
again is a wise and patient book, full of good comment and interpreta- 
tion, cumulative in effect, and containing the answer to any number of 
students’ questions. ‘Painters cannot afford to broaden their tastes as 
much as art critics’ . . . ‘ originality consists in the power to develop a 
tradition and expand it ’—in its general comments, as in its understanding 
analysis of pictures, this study of the painter’s ends and means reflects 
the long discipline that went to make it. Eighty plates, well chosen and 
well reproduced, provide the basis of the discussion and are almost a 
gallery in themselves. 


CHRISTOPHER LEE 
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INTO THE BREACH, by Loveday Martin. (Turnstile Press, 5s.) 


In her account of the inception and planning of the Emergency Training 
Scheme, Miss Martin has a fascinating and important story to tell. She 
describes how, with the aid of a pilot class at Goldsmith’s, and the 
assistance of an advisory committee, the Ministry was able to offer sound 
and adequate guidance without discouraging initiative in the individual 
Colleges. But we look in vain for an informed or objective assessment. 
Miss Martin writes in a light-hearted, enthusiastic, slightly whimsical 
vein, and there is a touch of naivete in such statements as: ‘ The emer- 
gency trained teacher takes his two years on probation as conscientiously 
as he took his college training,’ or: ‘Nursing has been chosen as an 
example of the possibilities of emergency training for other professions, 
since it, like teaching, is a vocation rather than a career. There are many 
possible applications. Domestic workers come to mind as another group.’ 

Her method was apparently to visit a number of carefully chosen 
colleges and collect a series of impressions from conversations with their 
principals. This results, to use her own words, in a ‘success story’. 
Enthusiasm is contagious, and it is certainly much in evidence in the 
early days of any experiment. But a point often forgotten, however highly 
we value enthusiasm, is that it is less appropriate in those who are 
describing a scheme than in those who are working it. Emergency training 
has been sufficiently successful to warrant most careful scrutiny. If the 
opinions of the students are accepted as having validity, it is possible light 
may be thrown on several points of interest for adult education. 

For example, there is the problem of the student-tutor relationship. 
It is generally known that the lingering airs of dependence and humility 
associated with some of the permanent colleges were blown away by the 
winds of a common war experience, and that the new atmosphere is 
egalitarian. But there are certain subtle difficulties in the way of a natural 
and sincere relationship when the student, who may be older, and prob- 
ably has a wife and children, depends for his future upon an internal and 
largely subjective assessment. 

It would be interesting to have the response of these students, most 
of whom were the products of what is now called the Secondary Modern 
School, to such subjects as Literature and History, and to know how 
these subjects were most effectively taught. It would be interesting to 
know the mental climate of the colleges, the degree of philistinism, the 
vitality of clubs and societies and the amount of spontaneous intellectual 
activity that went on. In a word, it would be interesting to know whether 
the Livingstone theory did in fact work out with students who were 
average in their abilities and interests, and who were motivated in a very 
varied and ordinary sort of way. 

One matter is perhaps of particular. interest, and this is the way in 
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which the emergency colleges found themselves, almost without being 
aware of what was happening, involved in the working out of dramatic 
and historical and local study projects. They were inspired less by any 
evidence of the value of the project as a valid method in the schools than 
by its obvious power to stimulate a group of adults with varied back- 
grounds and ability who needed above everything else to be persuaded 
that knowledge had a utility in real situations. Many of them did most 
interesting and important work in the study of their environment. They 
went outside, they moved around, they made things. Miss Martin 
describes some most interesting schemes of work, though it is character- 
istic of her method that she considers only those which succeeded. Here 
is much experience that will be ‘useful in adult education generally ’. 
We have perhaps for too long regarded discussion as the only form of 
activity really appropriate to adult education. 
F. H. CAWSON 


PART-TIME EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN—AN HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINE, by H. C. Dent. (Turnstile Press, 5s., pp. x, 71.) 


This short book adds little new to the known history of part-time educa- 
tion but it groups material from well-known sources in a fresh and lively 
manner. Its value lies in treating as related, many educational topics that 
all too often are approached with single-minded but unbalanced intensity. 
The changing emphasis of demand as between development of occupa- 
tional skills and general education is well brought out. It is useful to have 
in one small compass accounts of the origin both of national and higher 
national certificates, and of the WEA and Tutorial Class movement. 

Mr Dent raises, without more than a tentative answer, the question of 
future relationship between ‘ Night School’ and ‘ Part-time Day’. Some 
readers may think his enthusiastic acceptance of voluntary day release 
uncritical, and may not share his apparent partiality for voluntary develop- 
ment as opposed to a uniform provision of county colleges—even if the 
latter are inevitably delayed. 

It may be unfair to look for more than the author undertakes to give, 
but the element of passionate protest that informed so much of the move- 
ment from below in the nineteenth century finds here only a muffled 
echo. Any history of education must record a great deal of human folly 
and shortsightedness, and it might be a stronger challenge to the present 
to have treated the past with more astringency. 

Mr Dent so tantalizingly reveals the capacity to ‘embark upon the 
rewarding task of producing an authoritative history’ that one regrets 
he did not aim directly at that target instead of presenting it for the 
attention of another. 

E.M.H. 
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REPORT ON THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN USERS, PROVIDING 
BODIES AND OFFICERS OF COMMUNITY CENTRES. (Society of 
Neighbourhood Workers, 1949, 6d.) 


This report represents the first serious attempt to work out a satisfactory 
scheme of relationships between the three parties concerned. Beginning 
with a definition of Community Centre, it discusses the functions of 
users, officers and providing bodies in relation to the Centre. It then 
considers the question of ideal relationships between the three parties, 
and ends with a very useful summary of conclusions. Its central point is 
that as the Community Centre is a chief means for developing a better 
community life, control over policy and management should, ideally, be 
wholly in the hands of the local people. If this argument, which should be 
obvious, appears revolutionary that is an indication of how much this 
report was needed. 

It should prove a valuable help to Local Authorities and other bodies 
concerned with the provision and maintenance, and the ownership and 
management of Community Centres. 

Copies may be obtained either from the publishers, at 78 Colmore 
Chambers, 3 Newhall Street, Birmingham 3, or from the National 
Federation of Community Associations, 26 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


VISUAL EDUCATION, monthly, price 1s., the magazine of the National Com- 
mittee for Visual Aids in Education, takes with its January issue a new, 
more lavish appearance than the Bulletin which it replaces. It will be 
welcomed by all educationists, in whatever field they may work, who are 
anxious for an objective critical assessment of the material available. It is — 
perhaps inevitable that this first number should pay a large measure of 
attention to organizational problems—accounts of the National Com- | 
mittee’s own work, of the British Film Institute and its relation to the 

National Committee, and of the progress of the Educational Foundation | 
for Visual Aids. In subsequent numbers it may be hoped that the balance 
will be redressed and that accounts of the use of visual aids in the class- | 
room (and, we urge, the community centre, youth club and evening 
institute) will be more plentiful. Among the articles in this issue, that by 
Mervyn Reeves on ‘ The Case for Film Study’ should be most useful. 


Reviews of a number of pamphlets lately issued, including west AFRICAN 
arrairs (published by the Bureau of Current Affairs, 7d. each), and 
TRADE UNIONISM AND THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER by J. I. Roper (published by 
the Workers’ Educational Association, price 1s.), have had to be held over 
through lack of space. 
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